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the great mission priest of the Paulist Fathers 
presents The Miniature Question Box. As the 
most popular source-book of Catholic informa- 
tion, his classic. THe Question Box, has 
sold well beyond the 3,000,000 
mark and has been translated 
into six languages. 


This pocket edition, while abridged, retains all 
of the stimulating dash and verve that flavor the 
style of the original. The inquirer, the prospective 
convert, the pamphlet rack, the mission stand, 
the chaplain, the teacher, will welcome The 
Miniature Question Box. It answers directly the 
intellectual and moral difficulties of inquirers, 
widens their field of study, and presents replies 
to questions selected out of a total of 250,000 
received during a period of some fifty years. 
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IU Tell the World... 





HAVE WE LOST OUR HEADS? 


EDITOR: 


Clare Boothe Luce’s remarks about the 
Protestant heart may be a partial explanation 
of the romantic attitude taken by some of our 
experts toward the problems of the present 
hour. Mr, Truman and others think they can 
make economic adjustments and allocate raw 
materials on the blithe assumption that peace- 
ful co-existence with Soviet Russia is possible. 
The Reds blackmailed us into paying $120,000 
to ransom four American aviators. Rather I 
should call it highway robbery. Yet there are 
American statesmen who will listen to Church- 
ill’s talk of another ring-around-the-rosy-with- 
Vishinsky with the most naive sympathy. It’s 
nice to love everybody but do we have the 
right to wax sentimental when it means Amer- 
ican lives? 

Even my favorite columnist is lovelorn and 
“sighing like furnace.” Lippmann, writing 
about Churchill’s meeting with Truman, says: 
“When after a long absence two old friends 
meet, having some difficult business to do, what 
matters most is not how they do the business 
but whether they still are friends.” In other 
words, Truman may sell us out lock, stock 
and barrel but it’s all right so long as Church- 
ill goes home with “the smile on the face of 
the tiger.” Ours is the era of the heaving 
bosom. 

John Orson Gallagher 
New York, N.Y. 


Ed.; Some people like to live dangerously 
and as Oscar Wilde said: “The advantage of 
the emotions is that they lead us astray.” 


GRAHAM GREENE AND POLITICS 
EDITOR: 


Let me congratulate you on “Festival in 
Harlem” in your December number. It was 
a perfectly delightful piece of writing com- 
pact of pious reverence, refined feelings, sen- 
sitive taste in the use of words and that myste- 
rious quality in a writer that makes us want 
to stand up and shout for sheer joy in the 
privilege of being a member of the Church of 
Christ and of the Church of happy hearts. I 
always feel that I can find at least one good 
article in THE CATHOLIC WORLD each month 
and that is more than I can say for other 
magazines that I receive. I am not complain- 
ing but merely stating my tastes when I say 


that I have no relish for articles on polities 
or on the secular phases of human life. Gra- 
ham Greene is a truly great artist and he, 
no more than Cardinal Newman, ‘is interested 
in the endless bickerings of party politicians 
even if they happen to be Catholics. 


Sandra L. O’Connell 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Ed.: I bow from the waist. 
I am not complaining but mere- 
ly stating my tastes; however, 
when I say I wonder why 
Greene, like Newman, has xo 
interest in politics. 





WITH McCARTHY ON AN ISLAND 


EDITor: 


I note in the book reviews the publication 
of a story We Shared an Island. It is about a 
Mr. and Mrs. Morrison from my native Aus- 
tralia. For sometime I have had a dream of 
sharing an island with Senator McCarthy, a 
real desert island so that I would have the 
kind of absolute immunity from prosecution 
under which he has been hiding. My purpose 
of course would be honorable: manslaughter. 
The beauty of the arrangement would lie in 
the absence of witnesses. This phony politi- 
cian who has prostituted his privilege, demor- 
alized government employees by his wild ex- 
aggerations and inexcusable inaccuracies, di- 
vided the country at the time when unity is 
most necessary and discredited the democratic 
process itself—such a man should get a slight 
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taste of what he has been dishing out. But 
in all honesty, isn’t it time that the American 
people and Congress—with Catholics showing 
the way—should purge this demagogue. In a 
democratic manner of course. 
Charles Francis Keening 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EDITOR: 


It seems to me that Catholics don’t appre- 
ciate what Senator McCarthy of Wisconsin 
has done for America. If he didn’t have the 
courage to go out on a limb and to risk his 
political career I am sure that the people in 
the United States would never have awakened 
to the menace of the Communists in the high- 
est places in our government. You don’t hear 
our soldiers criticizing Senator McCarthy but 
you do hear a lot of . . . pinkos claiming he 
is a liar and a rabble-rouser. Believe me, I 
have heard him deliver a speech and it was 
wonderful. He didn’t shout and didn’t make 
any statements unless he could prove them. 
Nobody with any brains is puzzled as to the 
reason why there is all this claptrap about 
“McCarthyism.” He. caught these pinkos in 
the act of burglary and now their friends are 
howling to heaven. The only thing that makes 
me mad is that I hear a lot of so-called Cath- 
dlics speaking against McCarthy. He’s the 
best candidate for president we have and my 
money is on him. 

Paul B. Vila 
Chicago, Ill. 


Ed.: At least two things are certain. Sen- 
ator McCarthy has made certain charges he 
could not substantiate. He has done more than 
any other American to make us aware of the 
sinister influences that shaped our China 
policy. 


BROWNING AND THE GRANDE CHARTREUSE 
EDITOR: 


Can you recommend a good book for a hu- 
manist who is showing the slightest traces of 
an interest in Catholicism. Not so much a 
book that would explain the teachings of the 
Church as one that would help him to get rid 
of some of his weird attitudes. It seems to 
me that we don’t pay enough attention to the 
psychological barriers in the convert’s mind. 
It was useless for Emerson to visit Rome. As 


the old expression has it “he received from 
Rome what he brought to it.” A recent col- 
lection of Browning’s letters edited by DeVane 
and Knickerbocker tells of Browning’s visit 
to the Grand Chartreuse: “Our visit to the 
Grand Chartreuse: very interesting. ... I 
dined capitally on the Convent’s allowance, 
inspected a cell and fancied I could manage 
to inhabit such an one, with the library (a 
good one) at my disposal. I shall not forgo 
the petit verre of their liqueur, as I have been 
apt to do, after coffee.” Now, I ask you? How 
prepare such a mind for Catholicism? 


Anne G. Ryder 
Silver Spring, Md. 


Ed.: I might suggest Alfred Noyes’ The 
Unknown God and Professor Cory’s Emanci- 
pation of a Freethinker. 


SECULAR CATHOLICS 
EDITOR: 


I have just finished reading “Dare We Crit- 
icize Our Leaders?” and “The Priest in This 
Our Day” and I cannot restrain the urge to 
shout Bravo! Bravo! When Father Gillis was 
editor, I had no misgivings, for I knew a real 
priest of God was in command and to a con- 
scientious Catholic layman, it means all the 
difference in the world between confusion and 
order, between right thinking and muddled 
thinking. Now I am indeed happy and satis- 
fied that I renewed my subscription. 

It is sad but true that we have many Cath- 
olics who, in spite of the fact that they are 
members of the true Church of Christ and are 
guided by he Holy Spirit, yet think and act 
as if they were on the same level with their 
fellowmen who have not had the benefit of the 
same spiritual guidance and therefore will not 
be judged by the same standard as those who 
have. 


Carl A. Josseck 
Chicago, Ill. 


DEFECTION? 
EDITOR: 


In a high-class magazine such as THE CATH- 
OLIC WORLD one expects to find only what is 
inspirational and informational in the true 
sense. It was disappointing, therefore, to find 
in the November issue the article entitled: 
“I, Too, Leap” and one wonders why such an 
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article should have been put into print. From 
a literary standpoint the article has its merits. 
(The Order should claim credit for that.) 
From any other. angle, it is worthless; nay 
more, it is destructive. As one religious re- 
marked: “It doesn’t serve any good either for 
God or man.” One could set forth some caus- 
tic remarks on what the gentleman in question 
has to say about himself. His fine-spun ex- 
planations, however, can never cover over the 
sorry story of his defection. 


Sister M. Canice 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Ed.: “Defection” implies moral fault, but 
@ seminarian convinced he has no vocation 
would commit moral fault by staying in a state 
of life for which he is not fitted. The publica- 
tion of the article serves two purposes: it 
shows the need of prayers for seminarians and 
editors. I considered the article interesting, 
reverent and beneficial to our readers. 


MacARTHUR, THE STUFFED-SHIRT 


EDITOR: 


No renewal this year. I like your Catholicity 
but not your politics. To me, General Mac- 
Arthur is “the stuffed-shirt.” 


Mrs. A. Dickson 
So. Pasadena, Cal. 


Ed.: Sorry to lose the subscription but at 
least we agree that MacArthur has the stuff. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 1874 
EDITOR: 

I found a delightful expression of apprecia- 
tion of THE CATHOLIC WorRLD in Dante Ga- 
briel Rossetti, written by his niece Helen Ros- 
setti Angelli. It appears on page 266. “Of all 
the appreciations of his poetry known to Ros- 
setti, the notice in THE CATHOLIC WORLD of 
New York, of May, 1874, gave him the great- 
est satisfaction. The writer, Mr. J. C. Earle, 
regarded the poems as having “peculiar claims 
upon the interest of Catholic readers” and 
found nothing in the volume—apart from some 
lines one could have wished unwritten — to 


shock Catholic sensibilities, while its whole 
spirit appealed to him as bearing witness to 
the writer’s deep Catholic heredity.” Later 
in the same chapter, Helen Angelli quotes Hal] 
Caine’s lines on Rossetti: “He had inherited 
a strong religious spirit—such as could only 
be called Catholic—inherited I say, for though 
from his immediate parents he assuredly did 
not inherit any devotion to the Madonna, his 
own submission to religious influences was too 
unreasoning and unquestioning to be anything 
but intuitive.” 

Mrs. John Flanagan 

Cleveland, O. 


“PRECIOUS STONE SET IN THE 
SILVER SEA... .” 


EDITOR: 

Regarding your editorial in January, it is 
undoubtedly true that Mr. Churchill will 
squirm out of any plans for European unity 
which depend upon Britain as a partner. The 
reason, of course, is geographical and admit- 
tedly, very realistic. Nature has set off this 
“precious stone set in the silver sea” and has 
given the English Channel to the British as 
a “moat.” But the trouble is that most Ameri- 
cans fail to realize that it would be dangerous 
for us to put all our eggs in one basket. The 
day may come when Europe will be overrun 
and we will be very happy to know that there 
is still one barrier between us and the Com- 
munist Army. Britain can be our buffer zone. 

Alfred A. Reynolds 


Boston, Mass. 


Ed.: An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure. A united Europe is the best 
preventive of another war, and it seems that 
European unity is practically impossible with- 
out Britain. Churchill wishes Europe luck but 

accepts no responsibility for the 

(C failure of unity plans. Suppose 

Monte Irvin had walked out on the 

World Series and wished his team- 

mates good-luck! To hit the nail on 

the head, Britain is thinking about 

self-defense in war instead of 
thinking about preventing war. 
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possible, 
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Is the American Novel a Mirror? 


By JoHN B. SHEERIN 


I REMEMBER reading an article by 
Dr. Niebuhr warning Americans 
against assuming an attitude of 
smug self-righteousness in judging 
atheistic Communists. He _ sug- 
gested that, in view of our own na- 
tional and personal faults, we 
might not look so pretty in God’s 
eyes. At the time I considered it 
just another piece of Liberal pro- 
Red palaver. But now after read- 
ing Fifty Years of the American 
Novel, I begin to wonder if our cel- 
ebrated “American Way of Life” is 
so exquisitely perfect. The novel is 
said to be the mirror of life: if the 
sorry stew of unbelief, blasphemy 
and inhumanity served up by our 
most distinguished literary crafts- 
men is a mirror of American life, 
then may God help us! My own 
reaction is that these twentieth 
century novelists do not reflect our 
true way of life; they are cracked 
mirrors. 

Fifty Years of the American 
Novel is a collection of essays ed- 
ited by Father Harold C. Gardiner, 
S.J., the essays being critiques on 
fourteen novelists written by Cath- 





olic critics of competence, wide 
literary sympathies and very little 
of what Maritain would call the 
“Catholic party spirit.” As out- 
lined in Father Gardiner’s opening 
essay, the critics subject the novel- 
ists to a Christian 
appraisal. Paging 
through these es- 
says, much as I tried 
to concentrate on questions of lit- 
erary form and to avoid philoso- 
phizing, I kept thinking to myself: 
what an ugly, reprehensible host of 
characters in these novels! Are 
these nasty people typical Ameri- 
cans? 


Nasty 
People 


W: Americans are on the top of 
the world just now. But try as we 
might, we cannot fool ourselves in- 
to thinking that success in war or 
in commerce is any test of worth: 
we are too keenly aware of the fact 
that Soviet Russia (only thirty- 
five years old) has been successful 
in war beyond parallel in history. 
At least the Christians among us 
have a more spiritual criterion of 
success. To us, a nation and its 
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people are successful only insofar 
as they approximate the holiness 
of Christ. 

But, with a few exceptions, our 
twentieth century novelists show 
us men and women who are not 
only un-Christian but what is worse 
—subhuman, lacking a sense of 
human dignity. We boast of our 
Christian culture rooted deep in the 
soil of Christendom. Why then in 
all these novels no whisper of the 
Incarnation or the Redemption? It 
is true that art cannot be doctri- 
naire but can a Christian artist be 
true to himself and yet stifle the 
deepest affections of his heart and 
the most luminous thoughts of his 
mind? Can a Christian author cre- 
ate characters for all the world like 
so many pack-animals with their 
noses to the ground, weary of the 
burden of life but with no hope of 
a Redeemer? 

In Dostoevski’s scale of values, 
faith in Christ was the principal 
affirmative idea of the Christian 
writer. Peace could come, in his 
opinion, only to those who rebel 
against atheistic ra- 
tionalism and who 
place their trust in 
the God-Man. The 
novelist should stir up this divine 
discontent. “The way to the sal- 
vation of mankind leads through 
His teachings alone. There have 
been and are many leaders of hu- 
manity, but the great and final ideal 
of human development, of the de- 
velopment of the whole human race, 
is to bring about what He taught 
and lived.” 


Christ and 
Dostoevski 


W. are told that Dostoevski once 
attended a ball at St. Petersburg; 
as soon as he appeared, the young 
couples asked him to speak to them 
about Christ. The music faltered, 
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the dance was broken off and the 
great writer spoke about our Sav- 
iour till dawn. Indeed, in the char- 
acter Shatov’s words to the atheists 
we have an expression of Dostoev- 
ski’s own mind: “Christ came only 
so that humanity would learn that 
nature too, the human mind, can 
actually appear in divine splendor 
and not only as an ideal, and that 
all this is natural and quite pos- 
sible.” In our American novels, 
Christ is not even an ideal, much 
less a living force: He is a nonen- 
tity. His name appears only in 
profanity. 


Ever those American novelists 
bred in a Christian religious tradi- 
tion and writing by an ethical code 
ignore Christ: no thought of re- 
birth, of regeneration, of the divine 
splendor of Christ transfigures 
their pages. They have buried 
Christ and we know 
not where they have 
laid Him. Edith 
Wharton left in- 
structions that over her grave 
should be carved the epitaph: “O 
crux, ave, spes unica!” (Hail, O 
cross, the only hope.) But you will 
search in vain for the redeeming 
cross in her novels. Indeed, Anne 
Fremantle says that Edith Whar- 
ton had a gift for tragedy but she 
seemed to have only a faltering 
understanding of the supernatural 
basis of human life that differenti- 
ates the tragedy of a child’s death 
from the mere pathos of a dog’s 
death. 

Ellen Glasgow never played tricks 
with the moral code in her novels 
and yet there is no religion in 
her books. Her characters believe 


Edith 
Wharton 


in being brave for Spartan reasons. 
Says Dr. N. Elizabeth Monroe: “The 
lights have gone out in her world, 
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but man holds on in the darkness, 
not pitting his strength against the 
universe, but merely holding on.” 
Willa Cather wrote Death Comes 
for the Archbishop and Shadows on 
the Rock and yet Christ enters in- 
to her novels only very obliquely. 
She loved the order, the common 
sense, the rational adjustments of 
religion but she missed out on the 
essential spirit. Francis X. Con- 
nolly suggests. that perhaps her 
failure lay in a con- 


Cather and cept of Christianity 
Marquand that was too aes- 

thetic, too histori- 
cal, too French, too much con- 


cerned about its codes, arts, man- 
ners and culture and too little with 
rugged facts like self-discipline. 

Marquand is a Christian novelist 
preaching a dreary sort of pagan 
belief in Original Sin. For him life 
is vanity without any apparent 
means of escaping futility. Neither 
capitalist nor communist, he be- 
labors the present order and human 
avarice but he has no solution ex- 
cept a nostalgic return to the dig- 
nity and urbanity of a past that 
probably never existed. 


So much for the faint traces of 
Christianity in these novelists of 
America. Far more shocking is the 
crude disregard for moral rules ex- 
hibited by most of the novelists and 
indeed most tragic is the lack of 
humanism—of a reverence for hu- 
man personality. It is distressing 

enough to find be- 


Farrell’s wildered writers in 
Horse a spiritual kinder- 
Character garten trying to 


spell God with the 
wrong blocks: it is far more dispir- 
iting to find them unable to spell 
“man.” The most obvious example 
of this is to be found in James T. 
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Farrell’s recent This Man and This 
Woman. Peg Callahan, demented, 
envisions her husband as a horse 
and deprives him of all humanity. 
The improbability of such a plot is 
matched only by the inhumanity of 
an author that could create it. 

In John Steinbeck there is what 
Edmund Wilson calls the “animal- 
izing tendency.” It is a grisly, mor- 
bid tendency but Wilson approves 
it and says it is a blessing that in 
these days of emancipation we can 
accept murder, incest and preco- 
cious sexuality as something per- 
fectly natural as we do where ani- 
mals are concerned. 

Steinbeck has dabbled in marine 
biology and has come to regard 
men as biochemical organisms and 
nothing more. From these biologi- 
cal expeditions, according to John 
Chamberlain, Steinbeck has caught 
the naturalist’s view that life is 
struggle, color, intensity, violence, 
feeding and orgasm. “Moral and 
ethical choices are merely man’s 
way of making things difficult for 
himself; the animals know better.” 

Faulkner, too, indulges in the 
cult of the splendid animal. In his 
Nobel Prize address, he stunned 
his colleagues by asserting his be- 
lief in the soul and in man’s im- 
mortality. One wonders if perhaps 
he meant an immortality like that 
of Bertrand Russell’s conception, 
immortality in the race but not 


personal immortal- 

ity. Whatever he’ Sex, Fury 
might have meant and 

in his address, there Faulkner 


is almost nothing to 

show that Faulkner is interested in 
the spiritual in his novels. Death is 
passage to nothingness and grief is 
better than death. Violence runs 
amuck in his stories: convulsive 
passion, unbridled incest, brawling, 
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murder, rage and fury. Like tigers 
running wild during an earth- 
quake! His splendid human ani- 
mals talk of courage and honor 
while they roar out their obscene 
curses; over all hangs the heavy 
odor of sex. 


| « Hemingway we find somewhat 
the same cult of violence but still 
more primitive. Man has thought 
too much; he must return to his in- 
stincts. God has died and man can 
become a superman by living in- 
tensely in his animal passions. Ob- 
viously there is not a |line of love 
for Christ in his novels nor indeed 
for Christian civilization. 

Thomas Wolfe is ihe! melancholy 
man. He asks all the questions that 
have been asked since the begin- 
ning of time but he has no happy 
answer for any of them. Certainly 
not the answer of Christ. At times 
he expresses a vague and formless 
hope but it is significant that not 
a scrap of humor is found in his 
books. 

For Fitzgerald, life is not so 
much a matter of animality as it 
is a life of magnificent deception. 
Man is only a toy balloon blown 
about by the winds of pleasure and 
circumstance and eventually ex- 


ploded. “All of the 
Two Who stories that came 
Never into my mind,” he 
Grew Up wrote in his last 


years, “had a touch 
of disaster in them —the lovely 
creatures in my novels went to ruin, 
the diamond mountains of my sto- 
ries blew up, my millionaires were 
as beautiful and damned as Hardy’s 
peasants.” His constant complaint 
was that in the dark night of his 
soul it was always three o’clock in 
the morning. It cannot be said 
that Wolfe and Fitzgerald tried to 
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“animalize” their characters as is 
true of Hemingway and Steinbeck, 
but they never sounded the depths 
of human nature simply because 
they were boys that never grew up. 

It is surprising to find Van 
Wyck Brooks in his latest work: 
The Confident Years: 1885-1915 
avowing his trust in several of the 
aforementioned writers. In _ this 
fifth volume of his history of the 
American literary tradition he finds 
in Dreiser, in Faulkner of “Jntrud- 
er in the Dust,” in Hemingway, 
Steinbeck and Dos Passos a funda- 
mental faith in the inherent good- 
ness of man that is part and parcel 
of the true Ameri- 
can tradition. Per- 
haps the reason lies 
in Brooks’s violent 
antipathy for T. S. Eliot and other 
American expatriates who believe 
that man is a “fallen being” need- 
ing an authoritarian hand to hold 
him up. Brooks especially bristles 
at Eliot’s Anglo-Catholic notions 
and royalist traditions. In rebuk- 
ing Eliot so vehemently Brooks ap- 
parently feels that he must approve 
those novelists who are considered 
Eliot’s enemies. But Steinbeck is 
not necessarily a friend to Brooks 
simply because he is Eliot’s enemy 
any more than Russia was our 
friend simply because she was Nazi 
Germany’s enemy. 


Even 
Homer Nods 


‘io American tradition, as estab- 
lished by the Founding Fathers, 
was a far cry from Hemingway, 
Steinbeck and Dreiser. Where they 
conceive of man as nothing more 
than a _ highly-developed animal, 
the early American thought of him 
as a child of God and heir of heaven. 
One unmistakable feature of early 
American life was the religious fea- 
ture. Malcolm Cowley says that 
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there are two American literary 
traditions, the optimism of Emer- 
son and Whitman and the pessi- 
mism of Hawthorne and Melville. 
But the significant test is not pes- 
simism or optimism and whether 
or not Steinbeck and Hemingway 
are pessimists, but the test is reli- 
gious. Is man a child of God or is 
he not? The early Americans an- 
swered that question with a thun- 
dering affirmative. 

In his American Commonwealth, 
James Bryce describes the strong 
hold religion had upon the Ameri- 
can people as late as the 1880’s. By 
that time they had apparently 
shaken off most of the vestiges of 
Calvinism and entertained a strong 
belief in the fundamental goodness 
of redeemed human nature while 

they also accepted 


Bryce’s the facts of free will 
Religious and sin. Irreligion 
American was a rarity. In his 


Chapter CIII — “In- 
fluence of Religion,” Bryce says 
that religious zeal founded Amer- 
ica and religious zeal has been “the 
constantly active force in the 
American Commonwealth ever 
since.” 

Toward the end of this chapter 
he speculates as to what would hap- 
pen if America were to lose faith 
in God and he concludes that it 
would mean the end of America and 
the American dream. “So, some- 
times, standing in the midst of a 
great American city, and watching 
-the throngs of eager figures stream- 
ing hither and thither . . . one is 
startled by the thought of what 
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might befall this huge yet delicate 
fabric of laws and commerce and 
social institutions were the founda- 
tions it has rested on to crumble 
away.” 

In view of the fact that the reli- 
gion-inspired virtues of reverence 
and self-control are the only forces 
that can govern the masses when 
they become conscious of their 
power, only catastrophe can come 
to an irreligious America. For, says 
Bryce very aptly: “monarchies live 
by honour and republics by virtue.” 


Vix Wyck Brooks is correct in 
stating that the American literary 
tradition is built up on the idea of 
the fundamental goodness of hu- 
man nature. But he is wrong in 
discerning in Steinbeck or Heming- 
way any faith in the goodness of 
man. They have lost faith in God 
and therefore, to 
our sorrow and pity, 
they create charac- 
ters in no_ sense 
bearing the image and likeness of 
God. The people of their novels are 
many-celled organisms. Not only 
are these authors far out of the 
mainstream of American tradition 
but they are also out of focus with 
contemporary American life. For 
in spite of all our failings, twen- 
tieth century American life has 
possessed a solid core of religion 
and at the present moment, as wit- 
nessed by Emmet Lavery’s article 
on movies in this issue, there are 
stirrings of the Holy Spirit that 
may indicate a genuine religious 
revival. 
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Tue United Nations Organization 
has gradually become the interna- 
tional forum for the statement of 
foreign policy. This is just as true 
of the United States as of other na- 
tions. The centralization of diplo- 
matic activities at the U.N. does not 
mean that the real policy decisions 
are made at Lake Success, or at the 
Palais Chaillot in Paris during this 
year’s General Assembly. Defini- 
tive action in international diplo- 
macy still originates in Washing- 
ton, London, Paris, Moscow and 
perhaps Peking. 

The U.N. may have disappointed 
the hopes that were entertained so 
buoyantly at the time of its creation 
six years ago; the organization may 
be powerless as a body and danger- 
ously dependent on its principal 
members. But it has become a 
sounding board for the exchange of 
diplomatic arguments, a center of 
propaganda for conflicting national 
interests. In the U.N. is woven a 


great portion of that threadbare 
and volatile but nevertheless very 


Taft, Acheson 
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precious fabric called “world pub- 
lic opinion.” No politician or diplo- 
mat who has serious aspirations 
may ignore this important function 
of the U.N.—not even as high-prin- 
cipled and incorruptible a states- 
man as Senator Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio. 


Mi. Tart has recently published 
an accounting of his foreign policy 
program: A Foreign Policy for 
Americans (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co.). Among other 
weighty problems he deals in this 
work with “International Organi- 
zation as a Means of Securing Peace 
with Liberty.” The leader of the 
Republicans in the United States 
Senate is a newcomer for the Amer- 
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ican public at large as far as foreign 
policy is concerned. But actually 
he has many years experience in 
the field of foreign affairs. He was 
with the American delegation at 
the Paris Peace Conference in 1919. 
He was active in voicing protest at 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s pre-1940 
schemes and strategems which Taft 
feared would entangle America in 
a second world war. Still later he 
criticized the Truman Administra- 
tion’s management of foreign af- 
fairs. 

But he had the highest respect 
for the late Arthur Vandenberg 
who had been the guide and inspi- 
ration to Senate Republicans in 
international matters, especially the 
U.N. Now Vandenberg’s heritage 
has descended to Taft and the Ohio 
Senator’s prestige has been en- 
hanced. He seems to be out front 
in the race for the Republican nomi- 
nation for 1952 and hopes to take 
the presidential seat held by his 
father in the White House forty 
years ago. Charged with the respon- 
sibility of representing Republican 
foreign policy, he now confronts 
the official architect of American 
foreign policy, Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson. 

Currently Acheson is dedicating 
a considerable part of his construc- 
tive energies to repair work at the 
U.N. Taft cannot blame him for 
fundamental errors that were com- 
mitted in the creation of the United 
Nations Organization. Nor may the 
Senator reproach the Secretary of 
State for the U.N.’s failure to pro- 
tect the peace, a failure which Taft 
has openly asserted. 

At the time of the formation of 
the U. N. Acheson was only Assist- 
ant Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs. The drafting of the U.N. 
Charter did not come within his 
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jurisdiction. Taft does of course 
blame Acheson’s present poliey 
with regard to the U.N. but his 
criticism reaches deep into the fun- 
damentals of that international or- 
ganization. 


Rosear TaFT is not an isolationist 
and he gives abundant proof to 
show he never was an isolationist. 
His father, William Howard Taft, 
campaigned during the first World 
War for a League to Enforce Peace 
and thus prepared the way for Wil- 
son’s League of Nations. Robert 
Taft has continued his father’s pol- 
icy. He voted for and supported the 
U.N. Charter in the Senate in 1945. 
But his concept of an international 
organization is quite different from 
the actual United Nations. 

Taft is a lawyer. He imbibed the 
legal spirit with his mother’s milk: 
his mother’s father was Attorney- 
General under President Harrison. 
His wife’s father was Solicitor-Gen- 
eral when Robert’s father was Presi- 
dent of the United States. And in- 
deed, his own father was once Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 
Emerging from such a legal back- 
ground, Robert Taft went to Har- 
vard to study law and belonged to 
the staff of the Harvard Law Re- 
view. He has therefore a legal mind 
in political matters. 

Now the United Nations is not 
primarily an organization which 
promotes the rule of law among the 
nations. “Justice and international 
law” are provided in the Charter as 
directives for the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes. But justice 
and law mean something very dif- 
ferent in Moscow and in Washing- 
ton. As a matter of fact, the United 
Nations Organization has really 
been founded primarily to main- 
tain peace and security in the world. 
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It is not necessarily a just peace or 
even a peace according to existing 
law that the U.N. is pledged to 
maintain. Its role is similar to that 
of a policeman when public order 
is violated. The policeman does not 
render justice. He leaves that to a 
subsequent lawsuit. Properly speak- 
ing, he only prevents or suppresses 
violence between the individuals 
concerned or hinders them from 
causing public damage. Similarly 
the U.N. may take action if inter- 
national peace and security are dis- 
turbed. At least that is the stipula- 
tion of the Charter. 


Tue trouble with the U.N. Charter, 
therefore, is that it does not guar- 
antee justice between disputing 
nations. It is true that an Interna- 
tional Court of Justice has been 
established at The Hague, that in- 
ternational arbitration has been 
employed since ancient times, that 
the Charter of the U.N. provides for 
pacific settlement of disputes by 
the Security Council or by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. But the effective- 
ness of such settlements depends 
largely on the consent of the gov- 
ernments concerned. 

If the offending government has 
not agreed to go to court, the claim- 
ant government has no legal means 
to force him to do so. The Iranian 
Government is a case in point: it 
denies the authority of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice to decide its 
dispute with the British Govern- 
ment in the matter of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company. 

Under the Charter of the U.N. the 
policeman is the Security Council. 
It is composed of eleven members, 
five of whom are the Great Powers: 
China, France, Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union, and the United States. 
Without the concurrent vote of 


each of these five “permanent” 
members, no “action” can be taken 
by the Security Council. Conse- 
quently, the five Great Powers when 
voting unanimously can rule the 
whole world arbitrarily: if not 
unanimous, if one exercises the 
veto, then the whole international 
police system is paralyzed. 

The continued use of the veto by 
the Soviet Union has virtually led 
to a frustration of the U.N. security 
system. Thus neither justice nor 
security is achieved. 


BS naton TaFT’s legal sense rebels 
against the basic features of the 
U.N. Charter. He writes: “Peace 
and security are not synonymous 
with justice. It might well be that 
the Security Council, acting in full 
compliance with the Charter, could 
take property from one nation to 
which it justly belonged and give it 
to another because it felt that 
would promote the peace. .. . I do 
not see how we ourselves can agree 
to eliminate the veto power, if de- 
cisions of the Security Council to 
use force are based on expediency 
rather than law. It seems to me 
that peace in this world is impos- 
sible unless nations agree that, 
without any veto power [italics 
mine] they will submit their dis- 
putes to adjudication and abide by 
the decision of an impartial tribu- 
nal” (p. 40). 

This statement seems to aim es- 
sentially at general compulsory 
adjudication of international dis- 
putes. Until now the Powers have 
refused to consent to such a sys- 
tem. Taft’s statement is in line 
with the Vandenberg Resolution of 
June 11, 1948, in which the Senate 
recommended a “voluntary agree- 
ment” for removal of the veto in the 
Security Council. 
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However, this Resolution provid- 
ed only for elimination of the veto, 
for pacific settlement of disputes 
and for admission of new members. 
Along with the other Great Powers 
the United States would not provide 
for the use of force against itself 
or its friends: it would not sur- 
render the possibility of raising the 
veto. But the use of force, the ul- 
tima ratio, is the decisive factor in 
international affairs. Taft does not 
dwell on this question. Certainly 
he has not become a more radical 
internationalist than he and his 
colleagues were when the Vanden- 
berg Resolution carried in the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 64 to 4. In fact he 
has stated his vehement opposition 
to a “world state with an interna- 
tional legislature to make the laws 
and an international executive to 
direct the army of the organiza- 
tion” (p. 44). 

Moreover Taft puts ahead of 
everything else as “ultimate goal 
the peace and security of the people 
of the United States” (p. 20). Gen- 
eralizing this principle he warns: 
“Any international organization . . . 
must be based on retaining the sov- 
ereignty of all states. Peace must 
not be sought by destroying nations 
but by developing a rule of law in 
the relations between nations.” 


Waar kind of law? This is a log- 
ical question. Taft gives the answer 
by quoting his own speech before 
the American Bar Association in 
1943 (p. 38). There he outlined a 
future international organization 
which “must provide for the revi- 
sion of boundaries and obligations 
but essentially we will be asked to 
guarantee the status quo.” 

Such a statement is somewhat 
surprising. The U.N. Charter does 
not contain a guarantee of the 





status quo as the covenant of the 
League of Nations did. It was this 
guarantee provision which chiefly 
roused the ire of the opponents of 
the League. It was this that even- 
tually led to Wilson’s defeat, to the 
non-ratification of the covenant by 
the Senate. The ideas of national 
sovereignty and of legality were 
much more strongly expressed in 
the covenant of the League than in 
the Charter of the U.N. Senator Taft 
seems to be more of an admirer of 
the League than of the United Na- 
tions. 


Taft, Acheson is also a law- 
yer. Harvard-educated, he headed 
the staff of the Law Review there 
and has had a brilliant legal career. 
His close relations with the late Su- 
preme Court Justice Brandeis and 
with Harvard professor and now 
Supreme Court Justice Frankfurter 
have tied him to the group “left of 
the center” led to power by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

When Acheson was appointed 
Secretary of State in 1947 the illu- 
sions of cordial co-operation with 
Communist Russia had already dis- 
appeared. So were the expectations 
of a new era of permanent peace 
under the U.N. The necessities of 
the cold war with the Soviets as- 
sumed more and more the chief 
attention of the Department of 
State. George F. Kennan, the De- 
partment’s chief planner, drafted 
the program of “patient but firm 
and vigilant containment of Rus- 
sian expansive tendencies.” 

Acheson’s views regarding the 
U.N. are much less rigid than those 
of Taft. The Secretary of State be- 
longs to the political group which 
created the U.N. but he had no share 
in it and can hardly be expected to 
confess now in public the collective 
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guilt of his friends. To apologize 
today for their false guidance and 
for the world’s naive enthusiasm 
would be useless; especially in view 
of the fact that there is no chance 
of coming to an understanding with 
the Soviets about an amendment of 
the Charter. The Soviets pertina- 
ciously defend the advantages they 
have reaped from Western gener- 
osity at Yalta, San Francisco and 
Potsdam. They insist on the letter 
and the spirit of the order of 1945 
as they understand it—if this can 
be called an order at all. 

In his broadcast on the meaning 
of the North Atlantic Treaty on 
March 18, 1949, Acheson declared: 
“The United Nations is a flexible in- 
strument .. . it is strong enough to 
be an effective instrument for peace. 
... The Atlantic Pact is a collective 
self-defense arrangement among 
the countries of the North Atlantic 
area.” 


Tne sense of this qualification of 
the U.N. seems clear: the United 
States continues to stand by the 
United Nations. But it will con- 
strue the often very vague Charter 
in a sense which favors strong de- 
fenses of the West against Com- 
munist expansion. The first result 
of this method was the North At- 
lantic Treaty. The Soviets of course 
protested vigorously against an al- 
leged violation of the Charter. 
Oddly enough Senator Taft finds 
himself here, so to speak, on the 
side of the Russians. Naturally he 
does not harbor any sympathies 
with the Communists; he has never 
flirted with them as has been true 
of Acheson’s friends. But he did 
vote against the North Atlantic 
Treaty and he writes: “The pact 
violates the whole spirit of the 
United Nations Charter.” He con- 





cedes however that this “spirit” 
had already been violated before 
through the division of the world 
into two blocs. 

In fact the North Atlantic Treaty 
has been carefully worded to con- 
form to the Charter of the United 
Nations. Article 51 of the Charter 
recognizes “the inherent right of 
individual or collective self-defense 
if an armed attack occurs against a 
member of the United Nations.” 

Much more justifiable is Taft’s 
Tegal objection to the Acheson Plan 
in the United Nations. The fifth 
General Assembly adopted this plan 
in November, 1950, by the Resolu- 
tion “Uniting for Peace.” It pur- 
ports nothing less ambitious than 
the transfer to the General Assem- 
bly of the Security Council’s re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of 
peace and security. The Assembly 
would, however, take over this func- 
tion only if the Security Council 
fails to provide for peace through 
lack of unanimity of the Great 
Powers. Few of the vague provi- 
sions of the Charter could possibly 
give grounds for such a radical 
change. As a whole the Charter 
clearly provides that the Security 
Council have a monopoly of the use 
of force. Turning this authority 
over to the General Assembly is a 
procedure that seems to be based 
not on a wide but a forced construc- 
tion of the Charter. 


I. is hard to see what has been won 
for the Western World by this 
move of “total diplomacy against 
Soviet expansion,” as proclaimed 
by Secretary Acheson. In the case 
of the Communist aggression in 
Korea which engendered this move, 
the United States and their allies 
might as well have given assistance 
to the Republic of Korea in virtue 
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of the right of collective self-de- 
fense. Collective self-defense, inde- 
pendent of an initiative from the 
Security Council or from the Gen- 
eral Assembly has been made the 
foundation of the North Atlantic 
and other self-defense treaties. 
There is no reason why the right to 
self-defense could not be asserted 
wherever and whenever necessary. 
Perhaps the Acheson plan has had 
some propaganda effect, but on the 
debit side there is the fact that the 
legal structure of the United Na- 
tions has been undermined. 


S enaton TaFT’s legal mind has 
noted the precariousness of at- 
tempts to by-pass the veto in the 
Security Council. He fears such a 


Turn 
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procedure may some day turn 
against the United States. He 


would prefer that the U. S. Govern- 
ment openly profess the limitations 
of the Charter without forcing U.N. 
action that exceeds its power to 
perform. For the rest, he recom- 
mends that we “develop our own 
military policy and our own policy 
of alliance” (p. 44). He stands by 
the obligations of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty “once it has been rati- 
fied.” In effect, in his emphasis on 
military power and alliance he now 
agrees with Secretary Acheson. Ex- 
cept that Taft is using the blunt, 
clear language of a lawyer who does 
not bear the official responsibility 
for the Nation’s foreign policy. For 
the time being—at least. 


Them 


By DANIEL SARGENT 


L ET’s turn around the mountains 
And have them see the sun. 

They must have countless fountains 
Waiting to flash and run. 


The East grows gold and golder 
And lends the West its light, 
But these dark hills grow colder 
And bluer-black with night. 


So turn them, gently turn them 

To where the dawning glows, 

And have dawn’s candle burn them 
To color of wild rose. 

















Germany in 1952 


By Erik vON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


«eT today as in the past, is 
one of the most in:portant coun- 
tries in the world. She has ceased, 
it is true, to be a main actor, but 
“the Germanies” have retained their 
strategic importance, they have the 
human material for the second 
largest army in Europe and they 
remain the region which has given 
birth to St. Albertus Magnus, the 
real father of Thomism, to Cardinal 
Nicholas of Cusa, the “first modern 
man,” to Luther, Kant, Marx, Freud 
and Heidegger. The Swedish Prot- 
estant, the Russian Communist, the 
Parisian pagan existentialist, the 
psychoanalyst from New York, the 
Canadian Neo-Scholastic—they all, 
whether they know it or not, have 
ties with Germany or countries of 
German language and culture. 
Today the Germans are rubbing 
their eyes, awaking gradually from 
their dazing defeat and taking stock 
of what is going on around them. 
They are faced by an extremely 
ugly world. If we discount Austria 
with its separate way of life, the 
German-Swiss community and Lux- 
embourg, there are two distinct Ger- 
manies—the “German Democratic 
Republic” which is neither very 
German, nor democratic nor even a 
republic, and the other, much larger 
segment, the “Federal German Re- 





public” which, even today, is the 
most populous country in Europe 
after Russia. 


BS oce there is an Iron Curtain be- 
tween the two German states, they 
are rapidly drifting apart and de- 
veloping divergent mentalities. Ger- 
man is spoken on either side of the 
Werra River, but the Werra River 
(rather than the Elbe) is today the 
line “where the two One Worlds 
meet.” Even the anti-Communist 
in the “German Democratic Repub- 
lic” is gradually assuming a differ- 
ent outlook, different habits, a dif- 
ferent way of thinking — different 
from that in Western Germany. 
And the youth, unfortunately, is 
rapidly veering toward Communism 
of a slightly nationalistic brand. 
Careful questioning convinced me 
of this deplorable trend. In the 
Central German universities per- 
haps sixty per cent, in the high 
schools about seventy per cent have, 
more or less, been won over to Com- 
munism. Central Germany (often 
wrongly called “Eastern” Ger- 


After an extended trip through Germany, 
with a detour to Holland, Dr, Erik von 
Kuehnelt-Leddihn plans to sail for the 
United States, arriving early this month for 
another transcontinental lecture tour. 
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many) is the only satellite nation 
where Sovietism is really making 
headway—and this in spite of the 
fact of obvious Russian blunders in 
the first phase of the occupation, of 
mass rape and mass loot, of the dis- 
mantling of factories and railroad 
lines, of deportations and the exist- 
ence of new concentration camps, 
of hundreds of thousands of prison- 
ers of war still detained in Russia, 
men who never were returned and, 
last but not least, in spite of the 
Oder-Neisse-Line which placed all 
of Central Germany under Soviet- 
Polish control. 

I still remember vividly my im- 
pressions of Yugoslavia; there, un- 
der a similar system, only a very 
small number of the youth could be 
won over, whereas in Central Ger- 
many there is certainly a Red ma- 
jority. What then are the reasons 
why that segment of Germany has 
become a prey to Marxist ideology? 
They are many and merit enumera- 
tion: 


F ae of all, we must never forget 
that Central Germany has an East- 
ern and Western border carefully 
established along statistical lines. 
At Potsdam the Russians tried to 
get under their control the whole 
area which in the last free elections 
(November, 1932) had at least fif- 
teen if not twenty per cent of Com- 
munist votes. Especially the areas 
west of the Elbe River (which forms 
the border only for a few miles 
above Hamburg) are “historic” hot- 
beds of Communism. In other 
words, the Russians carved out 


their zone from the most Commu- 
nistic part of the old Reich, a fact 
overlooked by virtually all observ- 
ers and commentators. 


Second, there is the religious fac- 
tor. 


The “German Democratic Re- 
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public” is the only overwhelmingly 
Protestant satellite state. European 
Protestantism, famous for the civic 
virtue of its adherents, has a very 
slight tradition of political resist- 
ance. According to Lutheran the- 
ology there is no difference between 
authority and power. Power is 
always from God and therefore 
equivalent to authority. (Hence 
Pastor Niemoeller’s offer to Hitler 
in the fall of 1939 to return to naval 
service.) 

It is not entirely accidental that 
the famous anti-Communist hero of 
the German Democratic Republic, 
Hans Flade, is a devout Catholic. 
The small Catholic minority of Cen- 
tral Germany—most of them refu- 
gees from Varmia and Upper Silesia 
—is respected for its stanch oppo- 
sitional spirit. Even Protestants in 
great numbers are known to flock 
to Catholic services in order to hear 
“vigorous sermons.” The great his- 
toric places of Lutheranism—Eis- 
leben, Wittenberg, the Wartburg— 
are all in Central Germany. 


Tumor, there is the deplorable 
“plasticity” of the German mind 
which makes the German such an 
ideal citizen everywhere. He is 
popular as an immigrant, because 
he assimilates so quickly to the 
established order. Yet this charac- 
teristic works both ways, and op- 
pressive governments profit from it 
no less than budding transatlantic 
democracies. 

Fourth, in Central Germany Com- 
munism was imposed immediately 
after the collapse of Nazism and 
thus one totalitarian tradition was 
organically linked with the preced- 
ing one. The internal but, even 
more, the external characteristics of 
Communism and Nazism, of Inter- 
national Socialism and National So- 
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cialism, are so similar that the tran- 
sition which took place in 1945 
hardly jolted the young “Commu- 
nazi.” 


The FDJ (Free German Youth) 
is merely a continuation of the HJ 
(Hitler Youth) and with the excep- 
tion of the brown shirt (now re- 
placed by a blue shirt), the various 
parts of the uniform could be re- 
tained. The “Horst-Wessel-Lied” 
can be heard with a new text and 
only the mixing of the sexes and 
the increased paramilitary training 
of girls and women represent a new 
element in the Central German 
scene as far as the youngsters are 
concerned. 

Fifth, there is the magnetism in- 
herent in Russian Communism with 
its Eastern aspects. The delega- 
tions coming from Indochina whose 
Viet-Nam Communists now fight 
the French; the youth rallies, fea- 
turing Chinese, Korean, Tartar, Bul- 
garian, Mongolian guests; the vision 
of a globe united under the mighty 
banner of a single idea, the appeal 
exercised by an ideology bent on 
world conquest from Eurasia and 
offering an ideological explanation 
for everything under the sun—all 
this inspires part of a nation which 
always had a Catholic thirst for ab- 
solutes and a Catholic leaning to- 
ward universality. 


S xara, there is, conversely, a lack 
of attraction in the “Federal Ger- 
man Republic” (Bundesrepublik 
Deutschland). The West and 
America are not “magnetic.” The 
Kremlin with its fierce and mys- 
terious despots appeals more 
strongly to youthful imagination 
than the niceties of the Bonn Gov- 
ernment, “Wall Street” with its 
top-hatted capitalists or the present 
incumbent of the White House. (It 
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matters little that the days of Wall 
Street domination have irrevocably 
gone—the slogan remains.) 

Democracy, Western style, means 
nothing to the new Central German 
generation, because it does not 
stand for a specific ideology but 
only for the freedom for the vari- 
ous ideologies to engage in a never- 
ending struggle. (The absolute and 
final victory of one party, obvious- 
ly, would mean the end of democ- 
racy, because over here it would en- 
tail the end of elections and a 
change in favor of the ideological 
blueprint which the victorious party 
would advocate.) Consequently de- 
mocracy appears to the Central Ger- 
man masses merely as a frame into 
which one could fit any sort of pic- 
ture, as a temporary arrangement 
during which no single party has a 
clear majority, a period character- 
ized by the rule of coalition govern- 
ments whose participants are being 
forced to compromise. 


Ry would be erroneous to imagine 
that the last-mentioned considera- 
tions do not apply also to the “Fed- 
eral German Republic”—the rather 
odd label which has been stuck on- 
to Western Germany. The political 
picture of Sovietized Central Ger- 
many has been unified. Besides the 
Socialist-Communist S. E. D. Party, 
a quisling Christian Party, a quis- 
ling Liberal Party, and the sinister 
“National Democrats” are holding 
sway. (The National Democrats 
are groomed by the Kremlin to at- 
tract the unregenerated Nazi ele- 
ments willing to co-operate with the 
Soviets.) 

In the West we have the CDU- 
CSU (Christian Democratic Union, 
Christian Social Union) which is a 
Christian party, slightly right of 
center, boasting of considerable 
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Protestant support, but “suspect” 
to Protestant diehards because of 
its Catholic leadership. Its head is 
Chancellor Dr. Konrad Adenauer, a 
man of considerable ability, shrewd- 
ness and autocratic temper. Hated 
by many but respected by everyone, 
this old man, der Alte (“the old 
one”), former lord mayor of Co- 
logne and devout Catholic, is the 
only person of political acumen 
produced by postwar Germany. His 
sympathies are pro-French and 
pro-American, rather than pro- 
English, but this may change as a 
result of the October elections in 
Britain. 

There is also a purely Catholic 
party, consisting of the more un- 
compromising remnants of the old 
Centrist Party, still called das Zen- 
trum, but less willing to co-operate 
with the Protestants and distinctly 
anti-capitalistic. Actually they are, 
as far as their social and economic 
views are concerned, slightly left of 
center. The Free Democratic Party 
(forming part of the governing co- 
alition) is usually considered a 
rightist party, and economically 
this is in fact the case. The most 
enthusiastic defenders of a free 
market economy can be found in 
their ranks, but they have shown 
themselves hostile to the idea of 
state supported parochial schools. 
Nineteenth century liberalism col- 
ors their views. 


‘Tm Communists are too small to 
form an effective opposition, but not 
so the Social Democrats and the 
Trade Unions. The Social Demo- 
crats are members of the II In- 
ternational (recently revived) and 
real Socialists who hope to achieve 
their goals, not through the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, but 
through democratic means. 
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Their leader, Dr. Schumacher, 
who has lost a foot and an arm, is 
Dr. Adenauer’s chief opponent; 
younger than der Alte, bitterly 
anti-Communist but also exceeding- 
ly critical of the Western powers, 
possessed of an anti-French and an 
anti-Catholic bias, he is somewhat 
of a demagogue. Far more than the 
small neo-Nazi parties has he suc- 
ceeded in rallying the Nazis around 
his person and party. 

Here lies one of the gravest errors 
and disappointments of American 
policy in Germany; the “Social 
Democrats” were the great white 
hope of “progressive” circles in 
Washington and all the more so as 
their name seemed to indicate that 
they were good democrats with a 
sense of social responsibility. To 
this must be added the mistake of 
placing the Nazis in the category of 
“Rightists” which made the dear 
Social Democrats their ideal oppo® 
nents. The fact that National and 
International Socialists are not op- 
ponents, but merely two aspects of 
a similar mentality was unfortu- 
nately overlooked. 

And today the sympathies of the 
American occupation authorities 
have completely swung away from 
the Sozialdemokraten who preach 
a national socialism while at the 
same time hampering Germany’s 
rearmament with a series of fairly 
clever arguments. Their (unoffi- 
cial) alliance with the radically 
anti-Catholic wing of German Prot- 
estantism (Niemoeller, et al.) and 
their carefully guarded stand 
against rearmament makes them 
today rather popular. Many West 
German Protestants are terribly 
afraid of Catholic domination in a 
Germany permanently divided— 
Western Germany has forty-seven 
per cent of very active Catholics— 
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and the average German is beset by 
the fear that his country will not 
be defended at the Werra River but 
more likely on the Rhine if not 
along the Pyrenees. Such fears and 
apprehensions are helping the So- 
cial Democrats. 


To these antagonisms must be 
added the harvest of the evil years 
of 1945-1948. I think that one can 
state without danger of refutation 
that the feeling of repentance which 
ought to have taken hold of Ger- 
many after the Nazi collapse has 
been and still is generally lacking. 

The Allies completely forgot the 
psychological fact that repentance 
is a sentiment which develops only 
as a result of forgiveness and mag- 
nanimity. One must be shamed in- 
to a feeling of contrition; one can- 
not be beaten into it. 

If a child is punished after a 
wicked deed, he will think either 
that he merited the punishment or, 
more probably, that he received 
more than his due. “Morally” for 
him the account is now square, and 
his chagrin, once perhaps turned 
against himself, is now directed 
against his mentor. According to a 
Portuguese proverb, “Punish a good 
man and he’ll be better, punish a 
bad one and he gets worse.” Yet the 
“good” Germans, that is the ma- 
jority of Germans, have despaired 
of the justice and wisdom of their 
conquerors, and the bad ones are 
again showing their teeth. Neo- 
Nazism in “Social Democratic” 
guise and in much more obvious 
forms (I refer to the Social Reich 
Party of the infamous “General” 
Remer, the SS Chieftain who car- 
ried out the execution of the heroes 
of the July 20th conspiracy) is 
again an issue. 

Thus Western Germany is torn 
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by party strife, by ideological an- 
tagonisms and personal animosi- 
ties. It is a country in suspension 
and one feels as one did in 1919 
and again in 1932 that it is a nation 
that is far from having found its 
final form and that it cannot pos- 
sibly go on forever as it is. 

It is a most interesting country to 
live in, full of new thoughts and ex- 
periments, its people working hard- 
er than ever and performing mir- 
acles in the way of reconstruction. 
Whether in the field of abstract 
thought or in that of social reform, 
Germany is forging ahead. Ernst 
Jiinger’s Waldgang contains more 
political wisdom than is voiced by 
all the radio commentators of 
America put together, and the basic 
idea of co-management may truly 
herald a third way between capi- 
talism and socialism—and this in 
spite of the fact that many of its 
practical aspects are open to criti- 
cism. Besides the mushrooming 
soldiers’ leagues,—a few of them 
truly all-European and Christian in 
spirit,—there are new movements 
such as “Occidental Action” which 
aims at nothing less than a modern 
revival of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Still one comes away with the im- 
pression of disunity—that all this 
feverish upsurge may in fact her- 
ald catastrophe. No reliance can 
be placed in the form into which 
Germany has been cast (which is 
quite natural) and there is also a 
lack of confidence in other coun- 
tries, especially in the United States 
(which may seem less obvious). 


T noven there is a greater amity 
between the German and French 
peoples than the outsider suspects, 
there is, needless to say, no trust in 
the stability, permanence or broad 
outlook of the French government. 
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Handicapped by party politics, no 
French government can ignore the 
Communist or De Gaullist forces 
and must be continually watchful 
of the opposition. 

Likewise, Adenauer has not a 
free hand since Dr. Schumacher 
and the Trade Unions, predomi- 
nantly Socialist, and frequently en- 
gaged in blackmailing maneuvers, 
are hampering him right and left. 
While he tries manfully to exercise 
true statesmanship, those opposing 
him are playing politics. 

Democracy which was moribund 
in 1933 has now been artificially re- 
vived through the concerted efforts 
of the Americans and the British 
and at present it is proving the in- 
strument of Western Europe’s 
doom. The unification of Europe 
and the Schuman Plan, to name 
only two programs worthy of sup- 
port, meet with no success because 
party politics interfere in every 
move and is hampering the work 
of the Christian leaders whose own 
parties are not strong enough to 
carry the governments alone. 

Of course, the Christian (mostly 
Catholic) parties of Western Eu- 
rope would (and ought to!) assume 
something approaching an auto- 
cratic character had they full con- 
trol. Then our many Gordian knots 
could be cut. Then Western Eu- 
rope and Western Germany would 
show a united face to the East and 
not a mere frame with ever-chang- 
ing pictures. This permanent lia- 
bility with its uncertainties, vacilla- 
tions, with its complete lack of clar- 
ity and common purpose hardly 
acts as a magnet to the East. It 
also exasperates the Americans in 
responsible positions over here and 
makes them skeptical of Europe’s 
ability to pull itself up by its own 
bootstraps. 
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It is a mistake to imagine that 
there is any widespread confidence 
in America. After all, the Germans 
have seen absolutely contradictory 
American policies tried out in their 
own country and they live in a state 
of bewilderment as regards the 
United States. 

+ 
0 F course, a real student of 
American history and a few spe- 
cialists in the Bonn ministries could 
solve the riddle. The average Ger- 
man, on the other hand, has seen 
the dismantling of his factories 
which were sent to Soviet Russia 
and then the Marshall Plan replac- 
ing the self-same factories; he has 
seen limits placed on his produc- 
tion and later the most furious ex- 
hortation for fuller production. Yet 
only very recently to everybody’s 
surprise the expansionist program 
of a Ruhr enterprise was vetoed by 
the Allies; he has listened to ti- 
rades against German militarism 
and now witnesses American-sup- 
ported newspapers berating the 
German pacifists; he reads articles 
in American papers which talk of 
a “stand on the Rhine” or a “de- 
fense of the Pyrenees” and watches 
the building of entire military 
cities; he sees films showing Ameri- 
can soldiers dying in the mud of 
Korea and then occupation soldiers 
traveling in sleepers; he sees leftist 
American periodicals in German 
denouncing Franco and hears about 
military missions flying to Spain; 
he marvels at the special number of 
Collier’s featuring World War III, 
laughs at the articles describing oc- 
cupation policies in a defeated Rus- 
sia and listens to the assurances 
that all rearmament is now merely 
for defense; he tries to square the 
fact that the total depopulation of 
Eastern Germany had been agreed 
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to by President Truman and Mr. 
Churchill, but that the Oder-Neisse 
Line (luckily!) never received offi- 
cial American recognition. He won- 
ders, he marvels, he hesitates, he 
doubts and scratches his head. 
And in the meantime the East is 
going ahead with primitive formu- 
las, with savage intent but with a 
firm purpose and a concrete plan. 
Europe in general and the German 
countries in particular never have 
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been regions of such a profoundly 
Protestant character as America or 
Britain. They have preserved a 
thirst for absolutes, for a great and 
solid political conception. They are 
not enthusiastic about “everlasting 
change” or “elastic formulas.” . If 
this fact is not sufficiently taken 
into consideration it may well hap- 
pen that the East will gain further 
victories before the guns even start 
to speak. 


Isidore the Spantard 


Patron Saint of Laborers 


By RALPH CHAPLIN 


S ser IsIDORE be with us now 
To bless our common toil, 

The moving of the muck and dirt, 
The tilling of the soil. 


Bless thou the pick and shovel, 
The cant hook and the hoe. 
Help us with grace to dignify 
The only life we know. 


Help us with prayer to dedicate 
Our work with rock and sod 
To the everlasting glory 

Of the One Almighty God. 





























Some Live by Faith 


The Other Side of Hollywood 


By EMMET LAVERY 


Yes, people still live by faith in 
Hollywood. Hundreds of them. 
Thousands of them. Some of them 
are famous. Some of them you do 
not know. All of them have one 
thing in common: they are people 
who believe. They believe in the 
job which they are doing, they be- 
lieve in each other, they believe in 
the country of which we are a part 
—and they also believe, in varying 
ways, that there is a God above and 
beyond us, in whose image we are 
all created. 

You won’t find these things in the 
headlines. They are not the stuff 
which sells five-star extras. And 
yet— 

The good—the often hidden good 
—is there all the time, even if it 
does not attract the big headlines. 

Let’s test this, if you will, by 
taking an average week end and 





giving it some close attention for a 
few moments. Suppose we take a 
week end in September, 1951:— 

This was the week end, you may 
remember, when two film actors 
proceeded to exchange fairly. vigor- 
ous blows over a certain lady of 
their choice. One of the gentlemen 
went to a hospital. The other went 
to a lawyer. 

The resulting wire coverage was; 
to say the least, considerable. ‘In 
fact, the story was given nearly as 
much space as had been accorded. 
the week before to the conference 
on the Japanese peace treaty in San 
Francisco. Day after day, there 


Emmet Lavery, a graduate of Fordham 
University Law School, has written for stage 
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The First Legion and The Magnificent 
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were the inevitable photographs and 
the inevitable interviews. So far as 
the newspapers were concerned, 
this was better than a prize fight or 
a murder trial. It had everything—- 
everything that could possibly sel) 
a newspaper—and besides, it car- 
ried the magic word “Hollywood” 
in every single headline! 


Bi just what did “Hollywood” 
have to do with it? The incident 
did not take place at a studio. It 
did not involve the making of a pic- 
ture. True, the three people had at 
various times worked in films but 
they were only three people out of 
25,000 currently at work in pic- 
tures. Three people out of 25,000— 
what were the rest of the 25,000 do- 
ing on that September week end? 

They were doing just what most 
people were doing. They were out 
working in the garden, painting up 
the house, brushing up on their 
golf, keeping up with their tennis, 
and on Sunday morning a goodly 
number turned up in the church 
which they regularly attend. 

There were a few, of course, who 
were doing something rather spe- 
cial, that week end in September. 
For instance— 

George Skouras. In New York, 
it was announced that George 
Skouras, president of Skouras The- 
aters Corporation, had accepted the 
national chairmanship of the mo- 
tion picture division of the Nation- 
al Conference of -Christians and 
Jews for Brotherhood Week in 
1952. 

Dore Schary. In Hollywood, it 
was announced that Dore Schary, 
executive vice-president of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, would receive a 
special award from the United 
Jewish Welfare Fund of Los An- 
geles in recognition of his guidance 
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in the local 1951 campaign, which 
raised nearly $5,500,000. 

Rev. Richard F. Grady, S.J. In 
Pittsburgh, it was announced that 
the author of the original story for 
MGM’s current hit, Angels in the 
Outfield, was the Rev. Richard F. 
Grady, S.J., of the faculty of the 
University of Scranton. Father 
Grady, a _ distinguished theater 
scholar, submitted the story under 
the pen name “Richard Conlin.” 

Did you happen to catch any 
large headlines that week end about 
George Skouras? About Dore 
Schary? About Father Grady? True, 
Father Grady does not live in Cali- 
fornia. But when you write a Grade 
A motion picture story, you are just 
as much a part of Hollywood as 
the people who live there. 


So we come to another question. 
Just what is this place called Holly- 
wood? What do we have in mind 
when we use the name? Do we 
mean the corner at Vine and Selma, 
where Lasky and DeMille made 
The Squaw Man in 1913? Do we 
mean the Brown Derby on Vine 
Street? The old Hollywood Hotel 
at Hollywood and Highland? Or 
the general area in and about these 
landmarks, where so much of early 
film making was concentrated? 
Do we mean the big night clubs 
on the Sunset Strip or the smart 
restaurants in Beverly Hills? Do 
we mean the big studios or the 
smaller independents? Do we mean 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer on the south, 
in Culver City, or Warner Brothers, 
on the north, out in the Valley at 
Burbank? 20th Century-Fox, out 
near Beverly Hills, or Paramount, 
Columbia and RKO in the center of 
what used to be called Hollywood? 
Or Universal Studios out beyond 
Warners? Or Republic beyond that? 
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Do we mean the Motion Picture 
Producers Association, sometimes 
known as the Eric Johnston office? 
Or do we mean the Society of In- 
dependent Motion Picture Produc- 
ers? Do we mean the actors? Writ- 
ers? Producers? Directors? Camera- 
men? Designers? Set decorators? 
Musicians? Secretaries? Story ana- 
lysts? Carpenters? Painters? Team- 
sters? Sound Engineers? Or any of 
the thirty-eight other crafts in- 
volved in the making of motion 
pictures? 


Lew assume, for the moment, 
that we mean the sum total of all 
the technical and executive skills 
actually employed in the making 
of motion pictures in Southern Cal- 
ifornia. We're talking now about 
a whole community, one of the 
most varied and exciting commu- 
nities in the whole world, a com- 
munity that is spread out over many 
square miles of southern California 
landscape, a community that is not 
limited to one studio or even to one 
suburb of Los Angeles, a communi- 
ty that is just as independent, just 
as unpredictable, and just as sound 
at heart as the community in which 
you live. 

Like any American community, 
we have our problems. We have 
our saints. We have our sinners. 
We have our great films and we 
have those which are not so good 
as they ought to be. Yet now, in 
this year of jubilee—the golden 
jubilee of motion picture theater 
exhibition—we think it is a good 
time to take stock and inventory 
of the Hollywood you seldom hear 
about: the Hollywood that lives by 
faith. 


Lave look at some of the films 
which have been made in Holly- 
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wood in years gone by. Let’s look 
at a few that are coming up in the 
years ahead and then let’s look at 
some of the people who make the 
pictures these days in Hollywood. 

(It is not possible, within the 
short space of one article to present 
a complete inventory of the religious 
activities of Hollywood people in a 
wide variety of faiths. Additional 
facts and figures are on file in the 
offices of the Motion Picture Indus- 
try Council in Beverly Hills. Re- 
searchers in the field will be inter- 
ested in the work of special groups 
now active in the Hollywood scene: 
Cathedral Films, a Protestant pro- 
ducing unit, headed by the Rev. 
James K. Friedrich, servicing club 
and Church groups; The Christo- 
phers, Father Keller’s group which 
gives special attention to mass com- 
munication; The Hollywood Chris- 
tian Group, a Protestant “fellow- 
ship for artists in the entertainment 
world”; and The Family Theater, 
Father Peyton’s radio program 
which has recently branched out 
into TV production. Trinity Thea- 
ter [Father Kenneth, O.F.M.] is 
also active in TV.). 

It’s quite true, of course, that 
these statistics are not conclusive 
in and of themselves. After all, we 
turn out between 400 and 500 films 
a year in Hollywood. Some 55 to 
60 million people go to see films 
each and every week in some 23,000 
theaters in 48 states. It is as diffi- 
cult to generalize about films as it 
is about audiences. 

And yet—there are certain direc- 
tions, certain trends which have 
been apparent in American films 
from the very beginning. In good 
seasons, or poor seasons, on big 
budgets or on low budgets, there 
has always been an awareness of 
the heroic: the awareness of the 
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heroic in spiritual form. It is a 
theme which was prominent at the 
birth of films and it is a theme 
which recurs, year after year, in the 
making of films. 

For instance— 

Ben Hur (1907). “Story pictures” 
were only two years old when this 
adaptation of the great Wallace 
classic was made—in about sixteen 
scenes. 

Quo Vadis. (1913). The era of 
full length pictures was now under 
way and Quo Vadis was released, 
with great success, in eight reels. 

Judith of Bethulia (1913). David 
Wark Griffith, who had won great 
success with The Birth of a Nation 
in 1912, brought a new sense of pic- 
torial beauty to the screen with the 
production of Judith of Bethulia. 
Once more the spiritual impact of 
a story was caught in heroic form. 

The Miracle Man (1919. Para- 
mount). Faith was now a contem- 
porary subject in films. Miracles 
were not something that had to be 
presented as part of historical 
drama. Thomas Meighan gave a 
maynificent performance in the 
title role. Audiences, as well as ex- 
hibitors, were impressed by the 
power of the film. 

The King of Kings (1927). Cecil 
B. DeMille launched the film which 
has become a classic. It has played 
in all languages all over the world. 
(DeMille also did Ten Command- 
ments for Paramount in 1923.) 


T nese, of course, were not the only 
films of this kind done in the early 
days of Hollywood. The Sign of the 
Cross was made in 1914, then again 
in 1932 and re-released in 1944. 
First National Studios produced 
The Rosary in 1922 and Metro pro- 
duced The White Sister in 1923. 
Then, as now, there were always a 
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large number of pictures in which 
the spiritual note was projected in 
secondary scenes as a natural re- 
flection of a character’s environ- 
ment. Who, for instance, can for- 
get the wonderful performance of 
Edward Arnold as the priest in 
Paramount’s Farewell to Arms in 
1932 and Spencer Tracy as another 
priest in Metro’s San Francisco in 
1936? 

Now it’s interesting to note that 
this spiritual awareness on the part 
of film makers was not something 
that emerged full blown. It was al- 
ways there, in varying degrees: a 
natural reflection of a certain phase 
of producer interest and audience 
interest as well. But the full force 
of this spiritual energy was not to 
be felt until some years later. 

When sound came along in 1926, 
it changed a lot of things. People 
started to learn all over again how 
to make films. As with many new 
art forms, the “how” of it took 
precedence for awhile over every- 
thing else: we learned to make bet- 
ter musicals and bigger westerns 
than anyone else in the world. Some 
of them were very good. In fact, 
they set a standard which has not 
been surpassed until this day. Hav- 
ing discovered a world market for 
films long before we perfected the 
art of making the film, it was inevi- 
table that form should precede the 
discriminating concern for content. 

And yet—even in the early days 
of sound, as in the early days of 
silent pictures, this concern for spir- 
itual values was clearly present. 
Do you remember Al Jolson in The 
Jazz Singer in 1927, when he sang 
“Kol Nedre”? It gave us the same 
feeling of respect and affection for 
Jewish life that we realized with 
the same actor many years later in 
The Jolson Story (1946-Columbia). 
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There was always room for a 
great spectacle in the DeMille tra- 
dition. Paramount did The Cru- 
sades in 1935 and Fox came out 
with Ramona in 1936. But the 
vignettes created by Edward Ar- 
nold in Farewell to Arms and Spen- 
cer Tracy in San Francisco were 
creations that stood by themselves 
for awhile—easy, natural, dignified, 
warm, human—and definitely con- 
temporary in every sense of the 
word. 


I. was in 1938 that spiritual 
themes with a modern background 
began to attract consistent attention 
and support. In 1938 Metro pro- 
duced Boys’ Town, a film dealing 
with the work of Father Flanagan, 
and for that story Dore Schary re- 
ceived an Academy Oscar. 

Three years later Warner Broth- 
ers stepped forward with One Foot 
in Heaven, in which Fredric March 
won universal acclaim for his lova- 
ble portrayal of a smali-town min- 
ister. In the year following, 1943, 
20th Century-Fox made history 
with a beautiful production of 
Franz Werfel’s Song of Bernadette. 

The Keys of the Kingdom fol- 
lowed at 20th in 1944 and the same 
year brought Leo McCarey’s Going 
My Way at Paramount. In 1947 
John Ford produced The Fugitive, 
an adaptation of Graham Greene’s 
great book The Labyrinthine Ways 
(The Power and the Glory), and 
Samuel Goldwyn gave us The Bish- 
op’s Wife. In 1948 Walter Wanger 
produced Joan of Arc, and in 1949, 
20th Century-Fox came up with the 
delightful film Come to the Stable. 
That period also included Bells of 
St. Mary. 

Now how did all of this come 
about? Is it what the trade likes to 
call a cycle? Or is it something 
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deeper and more permanent? I like 
to think it is the latter. The way I 
look at it, it is life that always pre- 
cedes art. It was Father Flanagan’s 
great work with boys which caught 
and held popular imagination long 
before MGM made the film. It was 
a great book and a true-to-life story 
that preceded the making of One 
Foot in Heaven at Warner Broth- 
ers. It was the story of Franz Wer- 
fel himself, the Jewish refugee with 
the love for Our Lady of Lourdes, 
that caught the heart of the world 
long before Fox made Bernadette 
into a film. In each instance the 
film reflected something already to 
be found in the heart of a waiting 
audience. 

This was true even of Going My 
Way. Yet it did not stem from a 
popular play or novel. It was an 
original story written directly for 
the screen, by Leo McCarey and 
Frank Cavett. But millions of peo- 
ple saw in the characterization of 
Bing Crosby and Barry Fitzgerald 
something they had seen many 
times in life before: something they 
cherished deeply and something 
which they wanted to experience 
again. 


Cone also the success of The 
Miracle on 34th Street, an original 
story by Valentine Davies, directed 
by George Seaton, produced in 1947. 
It was Mr. Seaton who in 1943 had 
done the screen play for Song of 
Bernadette and now four years 
later we find him doing another 
story about faith. Only this time the 
setting is present-day America and 
there is not a saint in the cast. Yet 
once more the audience finds in 
The Miracle on 34th Street some- 
thing that gives it reason to believe 
in the good that can still be found 
in everyday life. 
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In 1949 we had my own treat- 
ment of the so-called “trial” of Car- 
dinal Mindszenty, Guilty of Trea- 
son. It was roundly criticized by 
the Communist press throughout 
the world but it demonstrated once 
more that Hollywood is alert to the 
spiritual issues of the day. 

(Ed. Note: It was the same au- 
thor who was responsible for the 
spiritual overtone in two of the 
best known World War II films— 
Hitler’s Children, adapted for RKO 
in 1942 from Gregor Ziemer’s Edu- 
cation for Death; and Behind the 
Rising Sun, produced for RKO in 
1943, a frank study of Fascism in 
the Far East which revealed the 
nature of a war-time enemy with- 
out stooping to the cliché of race 
prejudice.) 

The year 1949 brought one of 
Mr. DeMille’s greatest productions, 
Samson and Delilah (Paramount). 
In 1940 Metro gave us Dore Schary’s 
The Next Voice You Hear and Stars 
in My Crown and Sam Goldwyn 
(RKO) brought out Leo Brady’s 
Edge of Doom. 


To date, in 1951, we have had the 
following: I’d Climb the Highest 
Mountain (Fox), the charming 
story of a circuit rider in Georgia; 
The First Legion (UA), a starring 
vehicle for Charles Boyer (which I 
adapted from the stage play of the 
same name); David and Bathsheba, 
Darryl Zanuck’s production which 
has been setting new attendance 
records; and Angels in the Outfield, 
Metro’s new comedy which brings 
baseball and angels together in the 
outfield for one of the most unusual 
pictures in recent years. 

Add to this a new type of film 
from 20th Century-Fox: The Guest, 
a two-reel dramatization of the Leo 
Tolstoy story, Where Love Is, God 
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Is, first in a series of religious films 
from Fox now being handled by a 
special department. 


W HAT does it mean? What does it 
all add up to? Is this just a phase 
through which Hollywood is pass- 
ing? For myself, I believe that it 
is not a phase: I believe that it is 
an honest reflection of spiritual 
values that are deep in the hearts 
of people everywhere today. 

In any event, the production and 
distribution schedules for 1952 
show that Hollywood is still making 
films about people who have faith 
in God and faith in one another. 

For instance: 

From MGM in 1952 comes Quo 
Vadis, filmed in Rome by Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer at a cost of ap- 
proximately seven million dollars; 
from Warner Brothers, Four Chap- 
lains, the story of the four chap- 
lains who died at sea saving the 
lives of their soldiers; from RKO, 
Pilate’s Wife, with screen play by 
Clare Boothe Luce, and Shaw’s 
Androcles and the Lion. 

Also in preparation are: at MGM, 
the Clarence Brown production 
When in Rome, a story of adven- 
ture with the Holy Year in Rome as 
a background; at Warners, The 
Lady of Fatima, a film dealing with 
the reported appearances of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary in Portugal; 
at Fox, the story Fra Junipero 
Serra, the great Franciscan who 
established the chain of Missions 
in California—material being pre- 
pared under the supervision of 
Charles Brackett, Academy Award 
winner and president of the Acad- 
emy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences. 

And so it goes. Columbia Studios 
has acquired Paul Wellman’s pro- 
vocative novel, The Chain. An in- 
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dependent announces the acquisi- 
tion of Henry Morton Robinson’s 
The Cardinal, and there is a steady 
succession of prints from Cathedral 
Films, an independent and re- 
sourceful Protestant group which 
specializes in productions designed 
directly for Church audiences. 


Au of these films specifically are 
about religion or religious charac- 
ters. But there are _ incidental 
scenes in dozens of pictures which 
reflect reverence and respect for re- 
ligion to all the untold millions who 
see them. . . little scenes . . . elo- 
quent scenes. . 

Do you recall the tender scene 
in Follow the Sun, when Ann Bax- 
ter slips into the hospital chapel to 
pray for her injured husband? The 
scene in Operation Pacific when a 
nun brings a reverent hush among 
the hard-boiled crew within a 
crowded submarine as she quietly 
begins to say grace? The episode in 
the same picture when the crew is 
turned loose for what is presumed 
to be a riotous leave in Hawaii, only 
to be found a few minutes later in 
the chapel saying their prayers for 
a beloved commander? The mo- 
ment in Submarine Command when 
the sub is being shaken by depth 
charges and William Bendix speaks 
sharply to the radio operator who 
is reading a book? Then he real- 
izes that the book is the boy’s Bible 
and when the attack ends Bendix 
turns to the boy and quietly says, 
“Keep on reading it.” For good 
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measure, add the scene at the end 
of Detective Story, where Bendix 
finishes the Act of Contrition for 
Kirk Douglas. 


I. many ways these incidental 
touches of faith and belief are even 
more eloquent than some of the 
full-length feature films which are 
devoted to religious themes per se. 
For it is the little and the unex- 
pected scene that tells so much. It 
is the casual scene which, at times, 
reveals the true stature of the peo- 
ple behind the camera. 

Yes, I think we can honestly say 
that today, as in the beginning of 
film making, Hollywood is alert to 
the existence of spiritual values. 
Especially when these values can be 
realized in dramatic and heroic 
form. It is alert to them even when 
they come to us in another lan- 
guage: in the year 1949 the Acad- 
emy of Motion Picture Sciences 
gave an Oscar to Monsieur Vincent, 
the great French film in which 
Pierre Fresnay created the memora- 
ble characterization of St. Vincent 
de Paul. 

Conversely, it should also be re- 
ported that French audiences are 
quick to appreciate spiritual values 
in our films. Going My Way, The 
Bells of St. Mary, The Fugitive 
have won many friends for Ameri- 
can films and—equally interesting 
—they have also won many friends 
for the clergy in France. 

When it comes to matters of 
faith, language is no barrier at all. 
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Triptych 


By SIsTeER MARYANNA CHILDs, O.P. 


Gop never sent us no children of 
our own. It’s kinda hard on Albert, 
because he’s so crazy about kids, 
but I always say God’s Will be done. 
It’s been some easier for me this 
way and I get to church a lot more 
than if I'd had a bunch of kids to 
take care of. We've always lived 
in Yorkville so’s I could get to Bene- 
diction at St. Jean’s twice a day. 
It’s a rush sometimes, making both 
afternoon and evening devotions, 
but Albert doesn’t mind a cold sup- 
per because he eats a good dinner 
out at noon. He’s real helpful at 
cleaning up the dishes, too. 

There’s really only two things the 
matter with Albert. He gets these 
moods every once in a while. I can 
always tell when they’re coming on 
—he gets even quieter than usual. 
Won’t say a word and the life all 
goes out of his eyes. Lasts three or 


four days before he snaps out of it. 
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Of course, he hasn’t got the con- 
solation of religion. That’s the 
other thing that’s wrong with him 
—no religion. It was the one big 
mistake of my life—marrying a 
non-Catholic. But he made all the 
promises and I can’t say he’s ever 
interfered with me going to church. 

I thought sure he’d be converted 
before this, but you never can tell 
about Proddesants. He’s met the 
priests and the sisters and they all 
like him. The nuns have him fix- 
ing up things in the convent every 
now and then. He’s real handy 
with tools, but he says he just ain’t 
the religious type. Always says, 


Here is another good story by Sister 
Maryanna Childs, O.P., M.A. Sister spent 
last summer in New Mexico on an enjoyable 
research job. She is now back at the Col- 
lege of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, 
Ohio, where she is head of the English De- 
partment. 
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“Henrietta, you’ve got enough for 
both of us.” Well, I do try to take 
advantage of the devotions in the 
different churches. Haven’t missed 
a novena in years and I get to as 
many Masses as I can. 


Ausenr's moody spells have been 
getting worse lately but he’s perked 
up a lot since Cassie came. Cassie’s 
his niece who’s been with us nearly 
a year. Her mother died of cancer 
and the father’s no hand at taking 
care of a child. He’s a fall-away at 
that. Should be a Catholic but nev- 
er did a thing after he had the kid 
baptized. The mother was Albert's 
sister. Nice enough woman, but she 
had a lot of foolish ideas, and, of 
course, no religion. 

You should have seen that child 
when she came to us. Eight years 
old and dressed like a French doll. 
Fitted blue velvet coat with real 
squirrel fur. And her hair in long 
curls. Catherine, that was her 
mother, put them up every night, 
she told me. Well, you better be- 
lieve I'd have no foolishness like 
that. She wears braids now and 
simple clothes suitable for a child 
that age. There’s no worldly non- 
sense in this house, nor won’t be. 


Csaw's a good child, though, and 
a brand snatched from the burning. 
She drinks in a every word I say, 
never having heard anything about 
God and the saints. The first night 
she was here I asked her who made 
the world and you should have 
heard the rigamorole she started. 
“The fairies made the flowers to 
live in and the wind blew some of 
them into the air and they turned 
into birds.” 

Can you imagine anybody filling 
a child’s mind with such nonsense? 
That was the mother, of course. 
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Albert’s like that, too. Always 
reading about birds and flowers and 
butterflies. Imagine anyone right 
in the heart of New York City wast- 
ing his time on things like that. He 
sort of lost interest in all that non- 
sense for awhile, but now that Cas- 
sie’s here, he’s started up again. 

He certainly sets great store by 
the child and I have to watch out 
that he isn’t carting her off to Cen- 
tral Park on Sunday afternoons 
when I want to take her to St. 
Jean’s. 


T ms child really takes to religion. 
She made her First Confession and 
Communion last Christmas. I can’t 
say the nuns did too good a job at 
instructing her, but I made sure she 
was properly trained. She had to 
make her First Communion all 
alone, because all the children in 
her classes had made theirs. 

Sister Emmett was all for hav- 
ing her wear a veil and a fancy 
dress, but I put my foot down on 
that. I told her that was just 
worldly show and that Cassie would 
wear her winter coat over a simple 
white dress and that’s just what 
she did. The sisters have some very 
impractical ideas. 

Cassie’s getting ready now for 
Confirmation in May. Her whole 
class will be making it, so of course 
she’ll have to dress like the rest 
then. I’m hoping Confirmation will 
strengthen her character. She’s a 
good obedient child, but she’s weak. 
I suppose her Proddesant upbring- 
ing is responsible for that. 

She’s crazy about her uncle and, 
of course, he’s not too good an in- 
fluence. But he’s out all day and 
its not too hard to watch her eve- 
nings and week ends. After all, 
I’m responsible for the child’s soul. 

Albert spends a good deal of his 
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time in the movies which are noth- 
ing but dens of the devil. I wouldn’t 
put my foot inside one of those 
show houses. He takes Cassie now 
and then and, of course, she likes 
it. They’re a lot alike, but as I say, 
I’m hoping the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost will strengthen her against 
human respect and worldly non- 
sense. 


Il 


Th ementra is a good woman. 
Sometimes I wish she was a little 
more human, but it takes all kinds 
to make a world. You probably 
couldn’t find a more religious wom- 
an in the State of New York. She 
takes the Catholic religion seriously 
all right. Why, she’s even stricter 
about some things than Father Don- 
nelly or the nuns. 

I remember when some holiday 
or other fell on a Friday last year. 
I was fixing the potato bin down at 
the convent the night before and the 
Sister says, “Mr. Martin, tomorrow 
is one Friday that you can eat 
meat.” Well, that was good news 
to me, because I never did like sea 
food but Henrietta won’t allow any 
meat in the house on Friday. So I 
told her what the Sister said, but it 
didn’t make any difference. “We’re 
not eating meat on Friday in this 
house,” she said and we didn’t. I 
got a good steak outside, though. 

A couple of days later I met 
Father Donnelly and asked him 
about it. He said the Sister was 
right, “Well,” I said, “you know 
Henrietta belongs to the Church 
Militant.” “Mr. Martin,” he smiled, 
“you might even say the Church 
Belligerent.” 

Henrietta was different as a girl. 
Of course, she was always pious, 
but there was something gentle and 
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sweet about her before we got mar- 
ried. I guess her life’s hasn’t been 
too happy. We've had no children 
and I’m not the best company in 
the world. Especially when these 
black moods come on. There 
doesn’t seem to be a thing I can do 
about them. My father used to go 
through the same thing. They got 
longer and more frequent toward 
the end of his life and we finally 
had to put him in the asylum. 
That’s what worries me and the 
more I worry about it, the blacker 
they get. 


Biuwe Cassie here has helped a 
lot. She’s the image of her mother 
—same hazel eyes and taffy-colored 
hair. The night I brought her here 
after the funeral, she was a picture. 
Henrietta’s got her hair skinned 
back now, but she still looks like a 
flower. She always puts me in 
mind of one of those yellow daffo- 
dils. She’s Catherine all over again 
in her love for plants and animals. 
They lived out on Long Island, so 
she was used to birds and flowers. 
You can tell she misses them, but 
she never lets on. 

I used to think the country would 
help my moods and I thought about 
buying a little farm upstate, but 
Henrietta couldn’t stand to leave 


the city. It wouldn’t be fair to her 
to take her so far from the 
churches. That’s really the only 


pleasure she allows herself. I’ve 
been thinking, though, how nice it 
would be for Cassie. The air would 
do her good; she’s been looking 
pale lately. Henrietta drags her off 
to church a couple of times a day, 
but she seems to like it. 

The child has a wonderful imagi- 
nation and it’s a pleasure to watch 
her expression at the movies or 
when she’s reading. Everything is 
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so real to her. It certainly is a 
shame that she had to lose her 
mother, but I’m grateful to Tom for 
letting us take her when Catherine 
died. 


T nese past few weeks, though, the 
child doesn’t seem to enter into 
things like she did. She used to get 
so excited at the movies that I'd 
have to warn her to calm down be- 
fore we got home. Henrietta doesn’t 
approve of moving pictures; in fact, 
she thinks they’re sinful. 

I don’t want Cassie to get those 
scrupulous notions. I don’t mind 
her running off to church, but she’s 
the type of youngster who gets so 
much pleasure out of life. I sup- 
pose I have a selfish angle in this, 
too. It’s been so different having 
someone to share my pleasures. I 
haven’t been able to talk to Henri- 
etta about things for years. She’s 
in a world of her own. But Cassie’s 
been in my corner since she came. 
It’s like living my childhood over 
through her eyes. I always wanted 
children, but I never realized how 
really wonderful a child was until 
Cassie came to us. They talk your 
language. That’s why I can’t stand 
the thought that Henrietta will poi- 
son Cassie’s mind against the beau- 
ty of life and make a fanatic out 
of the child. 


Ill 


My Aunt Henrietta is a terribly 
holy woman. She says ejaculations 
for the Poor Souls all the time that 
she’s cleaning the house and she 
never smiles. It was hard to get 
used to the not-smiling part at first, 
because Mama was always laugh- 
ing. She was even smiling when she 
died. 

The first night I came I saw that 
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Uncle Al was a lot like Mama. He 
even looked like her, especially 
when he was happy. But he was 
different, too, and some days he 
didn’t laugh or speak at all. Aunt 
Henrietta called it moods. I think 
he must have been sick those days. 
He looked sick. Other days, though, 
he was wonderful. He could tell 
you all about birds and animals 
and flowers. We used to go up to 
Bronx Park or out on Long Island 
on Sundays, but I always had to be 
back in time to go to Benediction 
with Aunt Henrietta. She didn’t 
like the country at all. 

Sometimes on week-days we'd 
walk to Central Park or just look 
in the florists’ windows. Uncle Al 
said he could feel the violets push- 
ing at the sidewalks in the spring. 
He could hear birds singing, too, 
that I never could. Aunt Henrietta 
said we were both pagans but that 
it wasn’t too late to save me. The 
last few weeks she got a lot stricter 
and made me do more things to 
prepare for Confirmation. 


A COUPLE of weeks ago we were 
on the Lexington Avenue subway 
coming home from Forty Hours in 
some church in the Bronx. Aunt 
Henrietta follows the Forty Hours 
around whenever she can. This 
lady got on and sat down right op- 
posite us. She was sort of pretty 
with very red lips and one of those 
new, low-cut blouses. Aunt Henri- 
etta says they’re sinful. She began 
rooting around in her pocketbook 
and pretty soon she came up with 
a Little Flower pin. She stepped 
across the aisle, took the lady’s 
blouse and pinned it together under 
her chin. Nobody said a word. The 
lady just gasped and sat there 


looking at the floor and getting red- 
der. 
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At the next station, she got off, 
still pinned. Somebody giggled and 
an old lady went “Tsk, tsk!” I slid 
closer to the man on the other side 
and hoped people would think I he- 
longed to him instead of Aunt Hen- 
rietta. Walking home from the sub- 
way station, she told me I had no 
right to be ashamed. She said that 
was an act of Christian courage and 
that after I got the seven gifts of 
the Holy Ghost in Confirmation, I 
wouldn’t be afraid of anybody or 
anything. 

I know I’m not very brave. I 
hate to hurt people’s feelings. 
That’s why I went to the movies 
with Uncle Al the day before Con- 
firmation, even though I was in re- 
treat. 

The retreat was Aunt Henrietta’s 
idea. Sister said we should be extra 
good and try to think about the 
great sacrament we were going to 
receive, but she didn’t say anything 
about keeping silence. Aunt Hen- 
rietta thought I should keep silence 
for three days before and read holy 
books and make lots of visits. Uncle 
Al was having one of his blue times, 
and Aunt Henrietta never talks 
much anyway, so it was awful still 
around our house. Confirmation 
was to be on Sunday and the day 
before seemed terribly long. I went 
to Mass at eight with Aunt Henri- 
etta and then at ten-thirty I went 
back and said the Stations. 

It was a beautiful day and Uncle 
Al had the whole day off, so I 
wasn’t surprised when I met him on 
my way home. He looked so old 
and sad that I couldn’t help feeling 
sorry for him, but I wasn’t sup- 
posed to talk, so I just slipped my 
hand in his and we walked down 
the Avenue. Finally he said, “Cas- 
sie, there’s a wonderful picture at 
the Orpheum this afternoon.” “But 
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Uncle Al,” I said, “I’m in retreat. 
Aunt Henrietta would have a fit.” 
“Well, let her,” said Uncle Al, al- 
though he usually stuck up for her. 
“There’s nothing wrong with this 
picture. It’s Peter Pan.” 

Mama had read that story to me 
and I loved it. And Uncle Al looked 
so lonesome that I finally said I’d 
go. But I felt wicked and I couldn’t 
eat much dinner. After the dishes 
I went back to church but I only 
stayed a little while and Uncle Al 
was waiting for me when I came 
out. We walked over to the Orphe- 
um and Uncle Al seemed happier, 
but I felt terrible. 

While he was buying the tickets 
I made up my mind that I wouldn’t 
look at the picture. I'd keep my 
eyes closed and offer it up and may- 
be God wouldn’t mind me jtist sit- 
ting there with Uncle Al. So I sat 
down and shut my eyes tight and 
started explaining to God. But I 
still felt wicked. 

After a while Uncle Al touched 
my arm and said, “What’s the mat- 
ter, honey?” “I don’t feel good,” 
I whispered and the tears started 
to squeeze out between my eyelids. 
“Go on home,” Uncle Al said in a 
choked up voice. “I shouldn’t have 
made you come in the first place.” 
I looked back as I hurried out and 
he wasn’t looking at the picture, 
either. He was just sitting there 
looking sad again. 


I STOPPED off at our church to 
make a visit and then went home 
so I'd be in time to go up to St. 
Jean’s with Aunt Henrietta. She 


knew right away that I’d been to 
the movies. She always says she 
can smell them. Well, I couldn’t 
lie about it, so I told her about keep- 
ing my eyes shut. Aunt Henrietta 
didn’t say very much but that night 
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after I went to bed she and Uncle 
Al had a long talk. It didn’t sound 
like fighting and yet there was 
something scary in the sound of 
their voices. 

So I wasn’t surprised when Uncle 
Al didn’t come to see me get con- 
firmed. He went last Christmas 
when I made my First Communion, 
but you could see he was awfully 
sick on Sunday morning. He did 
say good-by to me though, and 
smiled, but it was a sad kind of 
smile. 

Confirmation took an awful long 
time and I wasn’t expecting the 
Bishop to hit as hard as he did. If 
the sponsor hadn’t caught me, I 
would have fallen right over. I took 
Alberta for my Confirmation name. 
It was a secret surprise that I was 
keeping to tell Uncle Al when I got 
home. 


Row HENRIETTA didn’t wait for 
me after church because we had to 
go over to school to get our coats. 
I couldn’t find my gloves for a 
while, because somebody had moved 
all the coats and things, so it was a 
little while before I got home. 
The minute I turned our corner 
I knew something terrible was 
wrong. There were a lot of people 
in front of our house and a big 
black car at the curb. I started to 
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run and the crowd parted to let me 
through. When I opened the front 
door I heard Aunt Henrietta cry- 
ing out loud. It was an awful 
sound. Mrs. Remmer was trying 
to quiet her, but Aunt Henrietta 
rocked back and forth. When she 
saw me, she got worse. “Cassie,” 
she sobbed, “your uncle shot him- 
self!” She pointed to the bathroom. 
“Don’t go in there. The doctor’s in 
there now.” 


I stoop still and all the blood in 
my body seemed to run down to my 
feet and freeze. And yet, I wasn’t 
surprised. It was as though I 
had known what was going to hap- 
pen. And I knew, too, that Uncle 
Al was dead. The doctor wouldn’t 
be able to help. Aunt Henrietta 
started to scream again. “How 
could he do this to me? On Cassie’s 
Confirmation Day, too!” 

I went into my room and sat 
down on the bed. I thought I was 
going to be sick. When I lifted my 
eyes, I saw the book on my dresser. 
It was Uncle Al’s big butterfly 
book that he loved best of all. I 
reached out and took it and read 
what he had written in the front. 
“Remember you’re a soldier now, 
Cassie. This is my retreat. Keep 
this book and never forget your 
Uncle Al.” 














Gerard Manley Hopkins 
and God's ‘Poem of Beauty” 


By JoHN CARROLL FUTRELL, S.J. 


“It [the world] is a book he has written of the riches of 
his knowledge, teaching endless truths, full lessons of wis- 


dom, a poem of beauty.” 


T nvs, Gerard Manley Hopkins 
enunciated the attitude of the re- 


- ligious seers toward the wonders 


of nature, an attitude which was 
the fountainhead of those marvel- 
ous poems about the beauty of the 
external world, which are the pre- 
cious contributions he has made to 
English literature. 

His point of view was the poetic 
flowering of a thoroughly orthodox 
doctrine, one which is not only pre- 
sented in many passages of the 
Holy Scriptures, but which is also 
a central teaching of the theology 
of the Christian faith, whether it 
be enunciated according to the spe- 
cific interpretation given by St. 
Thomas Aquinas, or by any other 
orthodox theologian, such as Duns 
Scotus, whom Hopkins himself fol- 
lowed. 

The immediate and affective 
source of the intensity of this no- 
tion in Hopkins’s life was the 
famous “Contemplation for Obtain- 
ing Divine Love” which St. Ignatius 
Loyola wrote as the culmination of 
his Spiritual Exercises, the manual 
of arms of evefy Jesuit. Here, the 
saint has taught what became for 


Hopkins the deepest meaning of 
life: ; 


6 . 

Te second point is to consider 
how God dwells in creatures, in the 
elements giving them being, in the 
plants giving them growth, in ani- 
mals giving them feeling, and in 
men giving them understanding. ... 

“The third point is to consider 
how God works and labors for me 
in all created things on the face of 
the earth . .. as in the heavens, ele- 
ments, plants, fruit, cattle, etc., giv- 
ing them being, preserving them, 
giving them growth and feeling, 
oe...» 

“The fourth point is to see how 
all good things descend from above 








In this provocative essay on Gerard Man- 
ley Hopkins, John Carroll Futrell, $.J., pre- 
sents in a simple way the theology of the 
Word Incarnate, as Hopkins saw Him re- 
flected in the beauties of external nature. 
The expression in the title, “God’s ‘Poem of 
Beauty,” is taken from one of the poet's 
sermons. Mr. Futrell entered the Society of 
Jesus in 1945 and is now doing graduate 
studies in philosophy and English at St. 
Louis University, while completing the ca- 
nonical course in philosophy at the Jesuit 
seminary attached to the university. 
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... Just as the rays descend from the 
sun and waters from the spring.” 


Wruar was “unorthodox” or, at 
least, extraordinary about Hop- 
kins’s acceptance of this doctrine, 
was the complete and overwhelm- 
ing realization he had of its practi- 
cal truth, and his personal ability 
actually to see “God laboring in 
creatures.” His Journal is full of 
exclamations of rapture at the 
beauty of nature, which are carried 
beyond the deep response felt by 
the earlier romantic poets of na- 
ture, by his immediate awareness 
of the beauty of God being laid open 
to his human eyes through the me- 
dium of a bluebell or the stars. 

Looking at all “the busy working 
of nature,” he tells us, “was like a 
new witness to God and filled me 
with a delightful fear” (September 
24, 1870). Whenever he contem- 
plated the beauty of earth, it was 
God he saw—“Laus Deo—the river 
today and yesterday” (October 20, 
1870). “As we drove home the stars 
came out thick; I leant back to look 
at them and my heart opening more 
than usual praised our Lord to and 
in whom all that beauty comes 
home” (August 17, 1874). 


Tass was not a natural mysticism 
that made him gropingly grasp the 
divine in the universe, as did 
Wordsworth. Nor was it the coldly 
intellectual forcing of a spiritual 
or “ascetic” reading upon a purely 
“sensual” contact with beauty, as 
Herbert Read would have us believe, 
when he tells us that the dedication 
of “The Windhover” — “To Christ 
Our Lord”—was a deliberate decep- 
tion, whereby the poet tried to con- 
ceal or justify the “naked sensual- 
ity” of the poem. 

Rather than this, it was the spon- 





taneous reaction of a truly spiritual 
man, who, by sincere application to 
the ways of contemplation taught 
him by St. Ignatius (added to an 
already extraordinary sensitivity to 
the minutest details of nature’s 
loveliness) had come to an affective 
realization of a theological truth, of 
such intensity that it poured itself 
forth in poems of great power and 
beauty. 

It was a question of learning how 
to pierce through the trappings of 
external reality and see the infinite- 
ly greater Reality underneath. “All 
things therefore are charged with 
love, are charged with God and if 
we know how to touch them give 
off sparks and take fire, yield drops 
and flow, ring and tell of him” 
(Notebooks and Papers). He truly 
knew how. Witness the fervor of 
his exclamation in “The Wreck of 
the Deutschland”: 


“I kiss my hand 
To the stars, lovely-asunder 
Starlight wafting him out of it; 
and 

Glow, glory in thunder; 

Kiss my hand to the dappled-with- 
damson west: 

Since, tho’ he is under the 
world’s splendour and won- 
der. 

His mystery must be instressed, 
stressed ; 

For I greet him the days I meet 
him, and bless when I under-: 
stand.” 


_ vital thing to understand if 
we are to read his poems accurately 
is that Hopkins added something 
personal to the general doctrine of 
the divine immanence. It was a 
characteristically Jesuit addition. 
His life as a member of the Society 
of Jesus was consciously Christo- 
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centric, and, consequently, his view 
of the universe became also cen- 
tered in Christ. 

In his life of the poet, Dr. Pick 
quotes a very significant passage 
from Hopkins’s commentary on 
“The Contemplation to Obtain 
Love,” where he says, “Suppose 
God showed us in a vision the whole 
world enclosed in a drop of water, 
allowing everything to be seen in 
its native colors; then the same in 
a drop of Christ’s blood, by which 
everything whatever was _ turned 
to scarlet, keeping nevertheless 
mounted in scarlet its own color 
too.” Such a vision was constantly 
before Hopkins. 


S ratep in very simplified terms, 
the theology underneath this view 
might be expressed thus. St. John 
tells us at the beginning of his Gos- 
pel, that the Word “was in the be- 
ginning with God. All things were 
made through him, and without 
him was made nothing that was 
made.” Hopkins put it this way: 


“Wording it how but by him that 
present and past, 

Heaven and earth are word of, 
worded by?” 


God has eternally expressed him- 
self to himself by his Word, the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trin- 
ity, Who is God’s own understand- 


- ing of his own infinite perfections. 


Now, when he creates the external 
universe, God is simply actuating 
these perfections, which he under- 
stands in the Word,. as they are 
imitable from the outside. 

Every individual thing in cre- 
ation, then, is a lesser word of God, 
a lesser enunciation of his perfec- 
tions. And of all these lesser words, 
man is the greatest, the closest to 


the divine exemplar, save for the 
heavenly angels. Man is truly the 
image of God. “God,” wrote Hop- 
kins, “rests in man as in a place, a 
locus, bed, vessel, expressly made to 
receive him as a jewel in a case hol- 
lowed to fit it, as the hand in the 
glove or the milk in the breast” 
(Notebooks and Papers). 


Be when God wanted to express 
himself perfectly in a created way, 
it was man whom he chose to ele- 
vate to divinity; and it was the 
Word, the perfect expression of 
divinity, Who became man. The 
Incarnation was God’s most perfect 
external enunciation of himself, 
and, as such, it becomes the meas- 
ure of perfection of all other things. 
Christ is the peak of created beauty, 
because he is God himself written 
in flesh. And all other things in 
material creation are beautiful just 
in so far as they approach the per- 
fection of Christ. The meaning of 
this truth in the moral order for 
man is immediately evident. It is 
man’s duty and his destiny to imi- 
tate Christ. 

But Hopkins was not content to 
leave this approximation to Christ 
in the moral order alone. Inasmuch 
as Christ is the perfect material 
enunciation of God, so all other ma- 
terial enunciations, including the 
beauty and unique loveliness of na- 
ture, are less perfect approxima- 
tions to Christ Himself, reflections 
in little and sometimes blemished 
mirrors of the magnificence of the 
Word Incarnate. And in their re- 
lation to man, all have been touched 
by Christ’s redemptive passion. 


Max can be drawn to God 
through nature precisely because of 
the redeeming grace of Christ’s 
blood, which has made it possible 
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for man to penetrate through sen- 
sible loveliness in order to “in- 
stress” the underlying beauty of 
Christ. 

An understanding of this point of 
view is essential to an understand- 
ing of what Hopkins is saying in 
his poems. And if more critics had 
taken the trouble to study the poet’s 
mentality and background, less 
nonsense would have been written 
in an effort to dislocate the spir- 
itual from the sensual in his poetry. 
Because for Hopkins the sensual in 
its own way was the spiritual. 


W rm this background in mind, it 
is easy to see that Hopkins’s poems 
can be reduced to only three or four 
basic themes; the beauty of God ex- 
pressed in nature; the “natural 
grace” operating in inanimate 
things; the image of Christ ex- 
pressed in man through the super- 
natural grace operating in human 
beings; and, running through all of 
them, the pathos of man’s free re- 
jection of grace in his own life, or 
his blighting of the “grace” in crea- 
tures. 

This would account for virtually 
all of the poems except the highly 
personal “terrible sonnets,” having 
to do with the problem of grace in 
Hopkins’s own life, in the context 
of the dark trials leading to high 
sanctity. The fact that he was able 
to produce as many powerful poems 
of lasting merit as he did attests not 
only to the sublimity of his themes, 
but also to his deep realization of 
their profound implications. 

The notion of grace, which is so 
basic in the themes of Hopkins, was 
simply a further working out of his 
vision of God expressing himself as 
Christ in the universe. Grace in 
man was the life of Christ, exalting 
and intensifying the life of the indi- 





vidual by perfecting in him Christ’s 
own image. 

“For grace is any action, activity, 
on God’s part, by which in creating 
or after creating, he carries the 
creature to or towards the end of its 
being; ... so that so far as this ac- 
tion or activity is God’s it is divine 
stress, holy spirit, and, as all is 
done through Christ, Christ’s spirit; 

. . it is Christ in his member on 
the one side, his member in Christ 
on the other. It is as if a man said: 
That is Christ playing at me and 
me playing at Christ, only that it is 
no play but truth; that is Christ 
being me and me being Christ” 
(Notebooks and Papers). 


it} 

Grace” in nature was the praise 
necessarily given to God by inani- 
mate creation, the bodying forth of 
the Word in the fields and hills, the 
love of God, which is the Holy 
Ghost, giving to the world that 
“dearest freshness deep down” 
which renews it after man’s blight- 
ing, God communicating himself to 
man through creatures. 

Now, the perfection of all things 
is proportionate to their grace, to 
their act of co-operation with the 
working of the Holy Ghost, their 
act of being Christ. In inanimate 
things, this “act” is necessary and 
automatic, and can be hindered 
only by the impediments intro- 
duced by man. “The sun and the 
stars shining glorify God. They 
stand where he placed them, they 
move where he bid them. ‘The 
heavens declare the glory of God.’ 
They glorify God, but they do 
not know it... (Notebooks and 
Papers). 

Compared to the glory that man 
can give to God by freely acting 
Christ, the glory that the earth 
necessarily gives is “poor praise, 
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faint reverence, slight service, dull 
glory. Nevertheless what they can 
they always do” (Ibid.). The trag- 
edy of man is that he withholds the 
far greater praise he could give God, 
either by refusing to act or by posi- 
tively sinning. 


Ano the glory of man is to do his 
act, which is to respond to grace 
and be Christ. And this is the glory 
of the individual man, that he in 
his own unique way acts Christ, a 
way that is utterly selved, utterly 
incommunicable. Even as in inani- 
mate things, it was the distinctive- 
ness, the otherness of each single 
thing from all else, its act of self- 
being, that mattered most to Hop- 
kins, so it was the uniqueness of 
each man that thrilled him and en- 
abled him to ascertain the infinity 
of God’s perfections, the inex- 
haustible riches of Christ, which are 
never produced in two identical 
ways. In the singular act of each 
thing, in its own self-doing, lies its 
beauty and its glory. 


Ix one of his loveliest poems, Hop- 
kins explicates this attitude toward 
the act of all things, both inanimate 
creation and man. It is worth re- 
producing in full, because of the 
clarity with which it presents his 
point of view. 


“As kingfishers catch fire, dragon- 

flies draw flame; 

As tumbled over rim in roundy 
wells 

Stones ring; like each tucked 
string tells, each hung bell’s 

Bow swung finds tongue to fling 
out broad its name; 

Each mortal thing does one thing 
and the same: 

Deals out that being indoors each 
one dwells; 
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Selves — goes itself; 
speaks and spells, 
Crying What I do is me: for that 

I came. 


myself it 


“I say more: the just man justices; 

Keeps grace: that keeps all his go- 
ings graces; 

Acts in God’s eye what in God’s 
eye he is— 

Christ —for Christ plays in ten 
thousand places, 

Lovely in limbs, and lovely in eyes 
not his 

To the Father through the features 
of men’s faces.” 


Ay the peak of worldly creation, 
then, are “world’s loveliest, men’s 
selves,” and it is their being Christ 
in the unique way of each one that 
is their glory. 

Now, many of Hopkins’s poems 
present grave difficulties — com- 
plexities of structure and imagery 
which, perhaps, can never be solved 
to the complete satisfaction of the 
critic himself, much less his vari- 
ously motivated readers. But I sub- 
mit that by keeping in mind the 
pervading attitude of Hopkins to- 
ward all nature and the basic 
themes which are his constant pre- 
occupation, we can come much 
more closely toward a true under- 
standing of the “obscure” poems, 
than is normally reached. And the 
hazards of our work of criticism will 
be those attending the application 
of the principles of analysis to 
any equally difficult poem, rather 
than a fundamental misapprehen- 
sion of the poet’s underlying point 
of view. 


I. we now read a poem of Hopkins 
in the light of what we have learned 
about his world-view, the difference 
this knowledge makes in our under- 
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standing and appreciation of the 
poet’s work will be evident. Per- 
haps all of these basic themes of 
Hopkins coalesce most perfectly in 
his remarkable sonnet titled “Hur- 
rahing in Harvest.” It is worthy 
of study in its entirety, in order to 
see fully the depth of the poet’s re- 
action to the Ignatian contempla- 
tion. 


“Summer ends now; now, barbar- 

ous in beauty, the stooks arise 

Around; up above, what wind- 

walks! what lovely behaviour 

Of silk-sack clouds! has wilder, 

wilful-wavier 

Meal-drift moulded ever and melt- 

ed across skies? 


“I walk, I lift up, I lift up heart, 
eyes, 
Down all that glory in the 
heavens to glean our Saviour; 
And, eyes, heart, what looks, 
what lips yet gave you a 
Rapturous love’s greeting of real- 
er, of rounder replies? 


“And the azurous hung hills are his 
world-wielding shoulder 
Majestic—as a stallion stalwart, 
very-violet-sweet !— 
These things, these things were 
here and but the beholder 
Wanting; which two when they 
once meet, 
The heart rears wings bold and 
bolder 
And hurls for him, O half hurls 
earth for him off under his 
feet.” 


Asmios, in his description of the 
harvested field and the autumn sky, 
the poet’s exaltation is plain. His 
exclamatory question, pointing up 
his doubt that the clouds ever could 
have been lovelier or more exciting, 





leads directly to the rhapsody of the 
succeeding lines. 

Now, he surrenders totally to the 
enthusiasm of the moment, and his 
eyes, his heart, rise from the field 
where the sheaves have been gath- 
ered, rise even beyond the clouds. 
Out of all this beauty, with the 
spontaneity of the spiritual seer, he 
gleans “our Saviour.” It is Christ 
Whom he loves in nature. It is the 
beauty of Christ as reflected in na- 
ture’s loveliness that enthralls him. 
It is to Christ himself that he goes, 
effortlessly and naturally, through 
these lesser incarnations of the 
Word. And as naturally as the 
poet’s heart ascended, there comes 
to him Christ’s own response, His 
yielding to man’s act of love. It is 
“divine stress, holy spirit.” It is a 
“rapturous love’s greeting of realer, 
of rounder replies.” 

Suddenly, the poet sees, under- 
stands that 


“These things, these things were 
here and but the _ beholder 
Wanting.” 


Aware, if he had only compre- 
hended it, everything, all this 
beauty of nature was expressing 
Christ. The hills, majestic and 
muscular symbols of masculine 
strength like a “stallion stalwart” 
—what were these but signs of his 
own omnipotence, his kingship, his 
“world - wielding shoulder”? The 
azure mist that softens heights seen 
from a distance to an almost femi- 
nine gentleness—this was certainly 
a symbol of the meekness of God 
made man, omnipotence clothed in 
the kindness of Christ, which is as 
sensitive as a flower to other’s need: 
“very-violet-sweet.” 

This was God’s “poem of beauty.” 
Always, these creatures were here, 
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giving him praise by portraying 
his beauty—‘“what they can they 
always do.” Only “dear and dogged 
man” is wanting to complete the 
perfection of the scene, man who 
beholds and does not see, does not 
“reck his rod,” but, instead, calcu- 
lates how to exploit the material re- 
sources of nature and “o’er gives 
all to rack or wrong.” 

But, sometimes, man does see, as 
the poet has on this day in autumn. 
And when he does, then comes the 
full, intended effect of God’s cre- 
ation. Then, comes the perfect 
praise of God. Man is united to his 
Maker by the intensity of their re- 
ciprocal act of love, and the heart 
of man flies up toward heaven even 
in this life, while the earth is half 
hurled “off under his feet.” 


I. becomes evident, then, that Hop- 
kins’s glowing imagery and intri- 
cate technique, the excellencies 
which have won him a high place 
as a poet even in the judgment of 
critics with no comprehension of 
his meaning — these things really 
are dependent upon and insepara- 
ble from his “world-view.” It was 
his interior ordination of himself 
and all other creatures to God and 
his singular ability to see Christ in 
all things, that enabled him, forced 
him, to attain the depth of insight 
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and the height of poetic expression 
which are the hallmark of his 
genius. 

And one might add that this point 
of view also offers an explanation 
of his often oddly contorted rheto- 
ric. He was attempting to express 
something wholly beyond the aims 
of any earlier English poet, some- 
thing far more difficult than the 
communication of a purely natural 
experience. His poems attempt to 
be inscapes of divinity. And, be- 
cause of this, he could not do other- 
wise than strain the bounds of the 
language in his effort to instress the 
whole weight and intensity of his 
experience. 

Read with this understanding 
and with knowledge of his theo- 
logical background, the poems of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins cease to be 
crabbed and willful obscurantism 
or sensual strainings at the ascetic 
Jesuit leash. They are the sincere 
and singularly successful expres- 
sion of the true meaning of the sen- 
sual and the ascetic. For the 
ascetic is nothing but the proper 
attitude toward the sensual, the 
training of the beholder to act in 
such a way as not to be “wanting” 
when sensible beauty offers him 
news of Christ. Hopkins’s poems 


are the revelation to his readers of 
a man who contacted Reality. 
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| csmoarsry after World War II 
thousands of American soldiers 
in southeastern Germany visited 
Therese Neumann, the famous Ba- 
varian stigmatic. Like St. Francis 
of Assisi she is believed to bear in 
her hands and feet the impression 
of the wounds of Christ. For the 
past twenty-five years she has been 
the recipient of various supernat- 
ural manifestations and has been 
the subject of over a hundred books 
in many languages. 

As in all such cases, the Church 
has taken a neutral stand in regard 
to the genuineness of the phenom- 
ena. Had there been the slightest 
cause for condemnation, however, 
the Church would have been quick 
to express her censure. Instead, 
Therese has received the apostolic 
blessings of Pope Pius XI and Pope 
Pius XII, and has been visited and 
investigated by Cardinal Faulhaber, 
the Primate of Bavaria, and innu- 
merable bishops and priests. 

When the unusual phenomena of 
Therese Neumann’s life first came 
to public notice, as was natural she 
immediately became the subject of 








acute controversy. Although most 
of the literature about her was pre- 
dominantly in her favor, charges 
against the genuineness of the phe- 
nomena were brought against her 
during the years 1926 to 1933. These 
allegations have all. been carefully 
examined and exploded or allowed 
to die a natural death in the course 
of the past twenty-five years. 

The major portion of the litera- 
ture against Therese Neumann 
never appeared in English and lit- 
tle of it found its way into any 
American Catholic publications. Re- 
cently most of these old charges 
and allegations have been taken 
out of their European moth balls, 
refurbished in up-to-the-minute sci- 
entific vocabulary, translated into 
English, and, in a merciless pres- 
entation, have been offered to Amer- 
ican readers as an exclusive exposé 





Hilda Graef in The Case of Therese Neu- 
mann adversely criticized the celebrated Ba- 
varian stigmatic. Edna Beyer, M.A., Ph.D., 
here reviews the present state of Catholic 
opinion regarding Therese Neumann and 
concludes in favor of the stigmatic “who has 
led so many souls to the foot of the Cross.” 
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of an advanced case of hysteria and 
as conclusive new evidence of a sort 
of “pious fraud.” 

Actually, all of the material is 
“old stuff’; much of it is ques- 
tionable because in the course of a 
quarter of a century many unveri- 
fied legends have sprung up around 
the stigmatist; much of the materi- 
al presented is totally unverified; 
and the selection is wholly arbi- 
trary. 


T neaese NEUMANN’s wounds first 
appeared on Good Friday, 1926. 
Henceforth on every Friday — ex- 
cept during Eastertide and the joy- 
ous feasts of the Church—Therese’s 
wounds bled. The wonder of the 
stigmatization could not be con- 
fined to the small Neumann home. 
The newspapers got wind of the 
unusual happenings and the story 
of Therese Neumann raced across 
Germany. People flocked to the 
obscure village of Konnersreuth 
whose nearest railway station is two 
miles away. 

In the months that followed as 
many as two thousand persons 
would stand patiently in line on a 
Friday awaiting a chance to gaze 
upon a young girl bleeding and 
suffering while in ecstasy behold- 
ing the Passion of Christ. 

In spite of the frightful visible 
agony of Therese Neumann during 
her Passion ecstasies, spectators 
have agreed that there is nothing 
in any way disedifying in her suf- 
fering. Many who came to scoff re- 
mained to pray. No one has re- 
mained indifferent. Bishop Kelly 
of Oklahoma, the first American 
bishop to go to Konnersreuth, de- 
clared that his visit there was “sa- 
credly personal” and that it was a 
part of his “spiritual education.” 
“I saw more than Therese Neu- 
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mann in her Passion ecstasy,” he 
writes. “I saw some of the influ- 
ence that radiated out of a great 
love for Jesus Christ.” 

Bishop Waitz of Feldkirch, who 
sat for many continuous hours at 
her bedside observing the Passion 
sequence, has declared that “Kon- 
nersreuth elevates our minds to 
Christ the Redeemer.” It “conveys 
a message from Jesus Christ, the 
Crucified,” he says, “and conse- 
quently is a source of abundant 
blessings.” 

Cardinal Faulhaber, intrepid de- 
fender of the Faith, first visited 
Konnersreuth in August, 1927. He 
observed her during the lengthy 
Passion ecstasy, making extensive 
notes which he later used as the 
basis of his report to Rome. So im- 
pressed was he that he said Mass 
in her room and gave her Holy 
Communion on the following inorn- 
ing. In a sermon on November 6th 
in the Munich Cathedral he referred 
to her as “a living image of the 
Crucified” and, among other lauda- 
tory statements said, “Even before 
the Catholic Church renders a deci- 
sion, we may say that a great mes- 
sage and great graces come from 
Konnersreuth.” 


C anomat PirFt of Vienna also 
visited her, and Cardinal Kasper of 
Prague has left us a detailed ac- 
count of her Passion visions. From 
America came a great number of 
bishops and priests. Bishop Noll of 
Fort Wayne published a pamphlet 
describing his experiences in order 
“to draw the attention of a mate- 
rialistic people to an extraordinary 
life, which provokes at least salu- 
tary supernatural thinking.” 
Other high ecclesiastics from this 
side of the Atlantic include the late 
Bishop Walsh, founder of the Mary- 
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knoll Missionaries, Bishop Nuss- 
baum of Marquette, Bishop Galla- 
gher of Detroit, Bishop Scher of 
Monterey-Fresno, Archbishop Sin- 
not of Winnipeg, Bishop McNally 
of Hamilton, Ontario, and Bishop 
Prud’homme of Prince Albert. 

Bishop Prud’homme has stated 
that “it seems clear to me that 
Therese Neumann is a victim of 
love who suffers for the crimes of 
men and also to supply the meas- 
ure of suffering which the Church, 
the Mystical Body of Christ, must 
contribute to the economy of salva- 
tion according to the designs of Di- 
vine Providence.” 

These are but a few of the many 
prelates who have traveled far out 
of their way to visit an unpreten- 
tious peasant. And all came away 
with the conviction that they had 
indeed witnessed an extraordinary 
phenomenon indicative of the “‘fin- 
ger of God.” Not one member of the 
hierarchy who has visited her has 
ever publicly denounced her. Not 
one has ever hinted at the possibil- 
ity of a “pious fraud.” Not one has 
ever implied that she is not a true 
mystic who has already attained to 
a close union with God. All have 
come home with a deeper realiza- 
tion of the suffering and Passion of 
Christ. 


Ten stigmatization and the Pas- 
sion ecstasies are only one aspect 
of Therese Neumann’s very unusu- 
al life. Since December, 1926, she 
has neither eaten nor taken any 
liquid whatever; yet her weight re- 
mains stationary. Even the weight 
that she loses during her Friday 
sufferings, she regains within two 
or three days. The medical profes- 
sion, including the psychoanalysts 
and the psychiatrists, have tried in 
vain to give a “natural” explanation 
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of this inedia, as it is called. But 
all who venture a “natural” expla- 
nation have stubbed their toes 
rather severely over the inexplicable 
fact that she regains lost weight so 
quickly despite her total fast. 

Among the other phenomena may 
be listed Therese’s “ecstatic states” 
following her ecstasies during 
which she has the ability to read 
souls, to foretell the future, to dis- 
cern relics, and to repeat foreign 
languages heard during her visions. 
The horizon of her visions broad- 
ened to include events in the life of 
our Lord and episodes from the 
lives of the saints and from the 
early history of the Church. These 
visions follow the liturgical calen- 
dar, thereby indicating a close af- 
finity with the Church. During the 
Passion ecstasies her interest is 
riveted on the Saviour. 


Tea intense physical sufferings of 
Christ arouse in her a single desire: 
to assist Him Whom she loves. 
When questioned after her visions 
she gives accurate descriptions of 
Jerusalem in the days of our Lord. 
But she relates them only when 
pressed. She repeats accurately the 
Aramaic spoken by Christ and His 
disciples and distinguishes between 
the dialects used by Christ and 
Caiphas. 

Therese Neumann also frequent- 
ly receives Holy Communion ecstat- 
ically; she takes upon herself ex- 
piatory sufferings both for the 
souls in Purgatory and for others. 
There are several recorded in- 
stances of bilocation and of her di- 
rect assistance in obtaining cures 
and conversions. When not ill or 
undergoing her extraordinary suf- 
ferings, Therese lives a normal vil- 
lage life, visiting the sick, assisting 
the dying, and cheerfully receiving 
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the many strangers who have per- 
mission from her bishop to visit 
her. At present she devotes several 
hours each afternoon to assisting 
at the orphanage in nearby Wald- 
sassen. 


W ues events of possible super- 
natural character occur, the eccle- 
siastical authorities maintain a 
strict silence and neutrality as was 
the case at Lourdes, at Fatima, at 
Beauraing, etc., unless there is rea- 
son for condemnation. Archbishop 
von Henle of Regensburg, Therese’s 
diocesan superior in 1926, was no 
exception to this ecclesiastical tra- 
dition. He went so far as to ignore 
Konnersreuth on his diocesan visits 
in order to avoid the possibility of 
giving any official recognition to the 
occurrences. But as the extraordi- 
nary phenomena showed no signs 
of abating, the Archbishop request- 
ed an official report from Father 
Naber, her pastor. The people were 
asked to stay away. ' 

In spite of this extreme ecclesi- 
astical reserve, everyone considered 
it his right to impose upon the poor 
household of the village tailor, her 
father. The press took sides. One 
side strongly defended her. On the 
other side, flagrant attacks of fraud 
and deceit and “priest-manipulated 
miracles” were hurled at Father 
Naber and the Neumann family. 

Hypnosis, auto-suggestion, spir- 
itualism, mass-psychosis, and dia- 
bolic possession and trickery were 
a few of the “explanations” that 
were broadcast in print. Neurolo- 
gists and psychiatrists went to great 
lengths to blanket all the strange 
manifestations under the diagno- 
sis of hysteria. Those features of 
this “remarkable case” of an un- 
educated peasant girl which could 
not be collected under the term 
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hysteria were frankly denounced 
as fraud or something for which 
“science would some day find the 
answer.” 


S ome students of psychology, in 
an attempt to debunk the super- 
natural aspects of Therese’s phe- 
nomena and to present a “natural” 
example of inedia, unearthed a rare 
case of split personality, the non- 
Catholic girl, Mollie Fancher. This 
psychological freak from Brooklyn, 
New York, dates back almost a cen- 
tury, and the reports of her partial 
inedia have been both unscientific 
and unverified. 

Meanwhile, the village of Kon- 
nersreuth, despite the weekly in- 
flux of thousands of visitors, re- 
mained unchanged. The only no- 
ticeable alteration was an enor- 
mous increase in the number of 
daily communicants, a greater mod- 
esty in dress and behavior, and the 
voluntary decision on the part of 
the villagers to ban dancing. 


Ix the midst of all these attacks, 
Archbishop von Henle could no 
longer remain totally indifferent. 
There was one aspect of the phe- 
nomena which could be observed 
scientifically and which would fur- 
nish some proof as to the genuine- 
ness of the Konnersreuth events. 
That was the inedia, the total fast. 

Consequently in 1927, after con- 
sulting with the best medical au- 
thorities in Germany who unani- 
mously agreed that it would be 
impossible for a human being to 
live naturally for more than two 
weeks without either food or drink, 
the Archbishop ordered a commis- 
sion to investigate this aspect of 
Therese’s life. It was hoped that 
Therese would go to a “neutral 
clinic” for the investigation but her 
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father refused permission; he 
feared his daughter might be used 
as a guinea pig. However, Herr 
Neumann opened his home for 
whatever type of investigation the 
bishop might order. 

In July, 1927, Therese submitted 
to a most rigid and strict observa- 
tion of her every action by four 
Franciscan nursing sisters under 
the supervision of Dr. Seidl. At the 
end of this two-week period Therese 
should have been dead of thirst or, 
at the very least, in a mummified 
condition. She was neither. Her 
weight was exactly the same as on 
the day the sisters arrived and she 
had regained the five and eight 
pounds which she had lost during 
the two Friday ecstasies. 

It was also established that 
Therese slept only one or two hours 
a day yet exhibited no weariness. 
Dr. Pabstmann, professor of biol- 
ogy at Bamberg, and a member of 
this commission, microscopically 
examined blood specimens from 
the tears and the wounds and com- 
pared them with a specimen taken 
from her ear lobe. It was all hu- 
man blood and all the same type. 


T 

N October, 1927, the Archbishop 
of Regensburg published Dr. Seidl’s 
findings and added his own report. 
It stated in part: “During the whole 
period of the inquiry the reception 
of any form of nourishment was 
the object of strict observation. . . . 
In spite of this meticulous invigila- 
tion she was never found taking 
food or drink, nor even trying to do 
so.” The Bishop added that since 
a “scientific basis” had been estab- 
lished, a “philosophical and theo- 
logical” investigation could now 
follow. 

Archbishop von Henle, who died 
shortly after his report was issued, 
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no longer viewed Konnersreuth 
with indifference. However, in the 
interests of Therese and of the 
Church, he forbade mass visits to 
the stigmatic. Frau Neumann re- 
joiced. “Thank God,” she is quoted 
as saying, “our house and our 
daughter belong to us once more!” 


Eany in 1928, Dr. Michael Buch- 
berger was installed as Archbishop 
of Regensburg. He went incognito 
to Konnersreuth on March 22nd 
and spent two days observing the 
stigmatist. He forwarded an offi- 
cial report of his observations to 
the Holy Father and also for the 
first time gave his “Imprimatur” 
to books and pamphlets concern- 
ing the phenomena. Dr. Buchberg- 
er continued the curtailment of 
visits but allowed permits to be is- 
sued under extenuating circum- 
stances. Had the Bishop been con- 
vinced of even the slightest trace 
of fraud, or irregularity, or disedi- 
fication, he would have summarily 
denounced the manifestations. In- 
stead his attitude has been that of 
a benevolent onlooker. 

At a subsequent visit to Konners- 
reuth, Dr. Buchberger, in a sermon 
in the parish church, stressed 
Therese’s “heroic patience, holi- 
ness, and obedience.” He also 
praised Father Naber and the Neu- 
mann family for their correct con- 
duct and obedience to ecclesiastical 
authority and, in conclusion, con- 
gratulated the community because 
of the particular graces God had 
bestowed on one of its children. 

Cardinals and Archbishops do not 
deliver sermons in praise of per- 
sons suspected of being “advanced 
cases of hysteria” or victims of self- 
deceit or perpetrators of “pious 
frauds.” On the contrary, they are 
the first to clamp down the lid of 
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censure on all questionable mani- 
festations. 


I n April, 1928, Father Agostino 
Gemelli, O.F.M., Ph.D., M.D., rector 
of the Catholic University at Milan 
and specialist in pastoral medicine 
and experimental psychology, who 
has investigated similar mystical 
phenomena for the Holy See in over 
thirty cases, was officially sent to 
Konnersreuth by Pope Pius XI to 
investigate the case. Father Gemelli 
declared positively that he found 
“no symptom of hysteria” in her. 
He also stated that her condition 
“cannot be explained naturally.” 

Pope Pius, pleased with Father 
Gemelli’s report, immediately sent 
two special apostolic blessings, one 
to Therese Neumann and one to 
Father Naber. More recently, Pope 
Pius XII also conveyed his blessing 
to her. Rome, indeed, has not spok- 
en, and Rome will not speak until 
after the death of Therese unless 
it be to condemn her unusual life 
as a fraud or as the proven symp- 
toms of a disease bearing no rela- 
tion to the supernatural. 

The Konnersreuth mystery has 
been permitted to continue with- 
out ecclesiastical censure for twen- 
ty-five years. Although this fact in 


itself is no guarantee of its super-- 


natural origin, it does give some 
hint of the interpretation that is 
held by Therese’s immediate supe- 
riors and by the highest authorities 
of the Church, despite recent at- 
tempts to imply otherwise. 


I. is inevitable that in the course 
of a quarter of a century Therese 
Neumann should be the subject of 
many books. Several of them have 
appeared in English, notably the 
three descriptive volumes by Fried- 
rich Ritter von Lama, translated 
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by A. P. Schimberg who himself 
wrote The Story of Therese Neu- 
mann in 1947. The lengthy psycho- 
logical study, Mystical Phenomena 
in the Life of Theresa Neumann by 
Archbishop Josef Teodorowicz of 
Lemberg, first appeared in English 
in 1940. Konnersreuth, the excel- 
lent “medical and _ psychological 
study” by Dr. R. W. Hynek of 
Prague, eminent surgeon and ex- 
pert on the Holy Shroud, was pub- 
lished in 1932. The Riddle of Kon- 
nersreuth by Canon de Hovre of the 
Cathedral of Ghent and former pro- 
fessor at Louvain, was published 
in Chicago in 1933. 

The Mystery of Stigmata, by 
Jeanne Danemarie, sister of the 
French academician Henri Bor- 
deaux, appeared in 1934. Madame 
Danemarie obtained her first knowl- 
edge of Therese Neumann from Fa- 
ther Holzmeister of the Biblical In- 
stitute of Rome and from the Jesuit, 
Cardinal Ehrle, director of the Vat- 
ican Library. Both strongly rec- 
ommended the exhaustive two- 
volume work of Dr. Fritz Gerlich, 
who, to quote Cardinal Ehrle, “has 
made a very deep study of her.” 

In addition, there have been pam- 
phlets by Bishop Noll and Bishop 
Waitz as well as by numerous 
priests and laymen. All of this 
available literature on the enigma 
of Konnersreuth has one common 
characteristic. It has all been writ- 
ten in a spirit of great charity and 
it all stimulates an increased devo- 
tion, confidence, and faith in the 
mercy and goodness of God. 

All of it portrays Therese Neu- 
mann as an intelligent, simple, nat- 
ural, honest country woman who 
personally would prefer to be like 
the other girls of the village, but 
since her singular life is God’s will 
for her, she is perfectly happy. 
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I. the spring of 1951, the New- 
man Press published The Case of 
Therese Neumann, by Hilda C. 
Graef. The book is being adver- 
tised as “a balanced and impartial 
account of certain facts in the case 
of Therese Neumann based on per- 
sonal observation and already pub- 
lished material, much of which has 
not yet appeared in English.” In 
this book Miss Graef has set out to 
build a case against Therese Neu- 
mann. She makes a stiave attempt 
to prove for the first time in Eng- 
lish that all the unusual manifesta- 
tions in Therese’s life are merely 
the expressions of a very advanced 
case of hysteria and that parallels 
can be found in the literature of 
para-psychology and psychiatry. 

The main source of the argu- 
ments used in Miss Graef’s book is 
a French work published in 1940 
by Dr. B. de Poray-Madeyski “who,” 
the Rev. Max Jordan states, “never 
seems to have visited Konners- 
reuth at all.” Miss Graef stresses 
the fact that Dr. Poray-Madeyski’s 
book “bears the Imprimatur Ez 
Vicariato Urbis” (Rome). Actually, 
the Imprimatur of the Cardinal 
Vicar of Rome carries no more 
ecclesiastical approval of the con- 
tents of a book than does the Im- 
primatur of the Bishop of Milwau- 
kee, or St. Louis, or Chicago, or 
Pretoria, South Africa. With the 
exception of books written by non- 
Catholics, almost every published 
account of Therese Neumann has 
carried an Imprimatur. 


Owen ignoring the consid- 
ered opinions of hundreds and hun- 
dreds of doctors and the benevo- 
lent attitude and interest of car- 
dinals, bishops, and priests over a 
period of twenty-five years, Miss 
Graef has assembled all the adverse 
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criticism which for the most part 
first appeared in print in Germany 
before 1933 and has used it to 
bolster her hypothesis that the 
phenomena in Therese Neumann’s 
life are the manifestations of hys- 
teria. All the so-called “scientific” 
explanations which she exhumes 
have long since been faced and an- 
swered time and time again—even 
in the books available to English 
readers. 


T ae entire book of Hilda Graef 
boils itself down to an attack 
on the opinions of the late Arch- 
bishop Teodorowicz who devoted 
many years to personal study of 
the stigmatic and who wrote his 
book with the encouragement of 
“the learned Father Mager, O.S.B.” 
Miss Graef quotes Father Mager 
vaguely to support her thesis, and 
yet it is possible to find numerous 
quotations from Father Mager, the 
brilliant psychologist of the Uni- 
verity of. Salzburg, in praise of 
Therese Neumann. 

Miss Graef quotes from _ the 
Etudes Carmélitaines, primarily 
from the issue of October, 1936; 
yet the same learned periodical has 
throughout the years published 
many highly laudatory, authorita- 
tive articles on Therese Neumann. 
The conclusions of Cardinal Faul- 
haber who has studied and per- 
sonally observed the Konnersreuth 
happenings almost from their in- 
ception, are brushed aside as quib- 
bling statements and with insinua- 
tions against the character of the 
Neumann family. 


Miss GRAEF gives a completely 
false impression of the attitude of 
Archbishop Buchberger, Therese’s 
diocesan superior. She conveys the 
idea that he is personally against 
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a possible supernatural explana- 
tion. On the contrary, not only is 
Archbishop Buchberger convinced 
of the good faith of Therese Neu- 
mann and that there is not the 
slightest possible fraud, but his be- 
nevolent neutrality and public ut- 
terances point toward an attitude 
wholly opposite to that created by 
Miss Graef. 


I. would be possible, although 
space does not permit, to take apart 
Miss Graef’s book point by point, 
quoting Scripture, St. John of the 
Cross, St. Teresa of Avila, and other 
writers on mysticism, and to mar- 
shal parallels from the lives of the 
saints and mystics, which would 
support the claims put forth in fa- 
vor of Therese Neumann. But per- 
haps the best argument against 
Miss Graef’s book is a quotation 
from The Spiritual Life by the 
great authority on mystical theol- 
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ogy, the Very Reverend Adolphe 
Tanquerey, S.S., D.D. “It is evi- 
dent,” Father Tanquerey states, 
“that the differences existing be- 
tween the phenomena of hysteria 
and ecstasy are such that to at- 
tempt to place them in the same 
category is to violate all the canons 
of scientific investigation.” 


Miss GRAEF has not proven that 
Therese Neumann is a victim of the 
moral and emotional deterioration 
which is invariably the concomitant 
of hysteria. The accusation of hys- 
teria is not new to Therese; it is 
one that modern scientists have 
charged against every mystic, and 
Therese is no exception. It is not 
for us either to condemn or to can- 
onize this far-off peasant woman 
whose unusual life has led so many 
souls to the foot of the Cross. But 
it is our duty to view her with sym- 
pathetic Christian charity. 














| Among the Poor 


By MARJoRIE CROWE HUGHES 


To write about the poor one 
should first say which poor—there 
are degrees of poverty. There are 
those poor who are born, swarm 
and die like flies only they are not 
so well equipped for existence as 
flies are. Such are the poor in the 
East that one reads about or views 
with horror and incredulity in the 
newsreels of India and China. 
Naked, covered with sores like Job, 
they scavenge the streets for their 
food, or sit by the road, one bony 
hand outstretched to beg alms of 
the passer-by in a monotonous 
whine. 

Their life is brief and they exist 
in it as in a dream, the trance of 
the starving, exempt from every- 
thing but pain. To them belong 
also those wandering skeletons, 
men, women and children displaced 
by the wars in Europe. Their 
meager strength, used to its limits 
merely to live, allows them no mar- 
gin for articulation. Theirs is a vo- 
cation terrible in its mystery; truly 
and visibly they exist in the hand 
of the living God. 

Another kind of poor, known to 
almost everyone, are the decent 
poor, members of the farm and 
working classes who live frugally 
and uprightly. They are shabby 
but full of self-respect and they ex- 





tort by their lives the grudging ad- 
miration of the world. 

With them are those intellectuals 
and pious persons who embrace 
what they call voluntary poverty, 
taking less than they might that 
others may have more, going to live 
with the poor to share their lot and 
help where they can. Moved by 
Christian considerations of holy 
poverty as a means to their salva- 
tion and Christian charity toward 
their suffering fellows they consti- 
tute a kind of elite among religious 
people. Some of these it is true are 
not formally Christians but never- 
theless derive their inspiration 
knowingly or not from Christian 
sources. Theirs is an honored and 
honorable vocation. 


G ENERALLY speaking, however, the 
practioners of voluntary poverty 
take care consciously or uncon- 
sciously not to fall below the sub- 
sistence level into the third great 
category of the humiliated and un- 
deserving poor, those who are poor 





Marjorie Crowe Hughes has been for sev- 
eral years closely associated with the Catho- 
lic Worker Movement and writes with deep 
understanding—out of her own personal ex- 
perience—of the needs and aspirations of 
the very poor. 
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“through their own fault,” as we all 
know that in this land of opportu- 
nity no one need be poor who is 
willing to work. 

There is a line drawn, a kind of 
floor under the decent poor below 
which one must not go. When a 
decently poor person, that is one 
with some possessions and the pos- 
sibility of getting on, encounters 
sudden misfortune, say the death 
of the father of the family, men of 
good will are generally sorry and 
anxious to help them survive the 
blow. Their friends, neighbors and 
even disinterested strangers will 
often come to the rescue and get 
them “on their feet” once more. 

But when the poor are really 
stripped, dispossessed, if no one can 
see how they are to get along by 
their own efforts eventually, it is 
felt that they really should be grate- 
ful to be kept alive at all without 
asking for more. They have crossed 
the line, disappeared through the 
floor of decent poverty into the 
world of those shameful persons 
who are parasites living on our 
profit society. 

They may live next door but sud- 
denly they look strange, they be- 
long to another species; it scarcely 
seems possible that they bleed when 
pricked, like respectable people do. 
Dirt can hardly bother them, since 
they live in so much of it and what 
is necessary to their lives is judged 
by a very different standard from 
what is needed by you and me. If 
they complain it is all the worse. 


Reuarves and friends, at first 
quick with the extra dollars soon 
realize that they cannot or will not 
be able to give enough money for- 
ever. Nothing seems to come of 
their gifts. Their dollars are eaten 
right up by the ungrateful parasite. 


It is throwing good money after bad, 
they say, and soon they find they 
prefer to give their money where 
“it will do some good, accomplish 
something.” On top of this their 
every bright “why don’t you—” is 
rejected by the parasite, politely at 
first, then scornfully, finally per- 
haps with the rage of one who 
knows why it is impossible to do 
this or that and how hopeless it is 
to explain to the other who doesn’t 
know since he is not in destitution 
and cannot imagine its limitations. 
Besides, the parasite feels he is 
being called to account with each 
suggestion and resents such a state 
of affairs whereas the relatives and 
friends for their part feel that the 
parasite blames them in some mys- 
terious way for a predicament of 
his own making. They are offend- 
ed, they drift away with suitable 
sadness and soon the parasite is left 
to himself in the snarling pack, 
fighting for existence in a world 
where each man is an enemy, a 
potential taker of what should be 
“mine.” : 


T as is the brutal world of the 
poor I know, of which I am a part, 
the world of the savage dispos- 
sessed, trapped in a situation which 
is hopeless except for a fantastic 
stroke of luck like winning the 
sweepstakes (that is why they gam- 
ble, those poor, take chances, play 
the horses with the grocery money, 
some of them, in their pitiful hope). 

They are further goaded and ex- 
asperated in their economic misery 
by the sight, sound and smell of 
luxury which they observe in the 
lives of the rich, about which they 
know from the newspapers, movies, 
radio and omnipresent advertising. 
They burn at first with a sense of 
injustice and it is an easy step 
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downward into envy, bitterness, 
hostility. 

Usually they find a scapegoat: 
the rich, the politicians, the Jews, 
the boss, the priests, someone or 
something. Hatred swallows them 
up, their humanity diminishes, is 
finally hardly apparent at all. They 
beat their wives, scream at their 
husbands, cuff and kick their chil- 
dren, and from their mouths flow 
profanities and obscenities. This is 
how they express what they feel, a 
language which repels the decent 
and separates the unworthy poor 
still more from his other brothers 
in society. 


You would be surprised at the visi- 
tors the poor have from the other 
world, at whom they mostly laugh 
or spit, sometimes both. Take the 
case of Melanie who was visited by 
a monsignor. 

This monsignor is a very learned 
man with great charm of manner. 
He lives in a luxurious rectory—one 
of the best in a big city—a life of 
great personal simplicity. He was 
brought to see Melanie, a refined 
elderly lady who was dying of can- 
cer in a slum tenement. Upon en- 
tering her rooms he greeted her 
most kindly, looked about him and 
sighed, “Ah, how I wish I had such 
a simple little nest in which to end 
my days.” 

She looked at him with a glazed 
smile which remained fixed on her 
face during the remainder of the 
visit. She scarcely heard the pious 
words with which he sought to con- 
sole her suffering. In her mind she 
saw the contrast his opening words 
had evoked; her tenement rooms, 
cold, dirty, the walls crumbling and 
out of them rats, roaches and bed- 
bugs coming nightly to torment her. 
The smeli and sight of garbage 
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heaped in the street under her win- 
dow; her ears assaulted night and 
day with quarreling, raucous voices, 
the blaring juke-boxes of the bars 
and candy stores. 

And he, living a life of ordered 
silence, surrounded by beauty, by 
books, his material needs attended 
to unobtrusively by servants, rest- 
ing comfortably in the bedroom of 
his suite with quiet and privacy in 
which to think of mortifications to 
offer God. Would he really ex- 
change? She could hardly believe 
so. Melanie forgave him for he ob- 
viously meant to be kind and had 
not understood what he had said, 
but some of his hearers were filled 
with bitterness. One man laughed 
cynically, went downstairs to the 
street and spat with contempt into 
the gutter. 


Anxoruza visitor the poor see quite 
frequently is the Lady Bountiful. 
She is usually a virgin of middle 
years with a deep conviction that 
what the poor need is an occasional 
dainty presented with a toothful 
smile to cheer them up. When 
talking to a poor person she uses 
simple words, enunciates clearly 
and speaks very slowly. 

She often buys little Johnny a 
white silk shirt when what he needs 
is a snowsuit, and asks to see it on 
subsequent visits. Usually it is not 
clean or not ironed but she wouldn’t 
dream of mentioning the fact direct- 
ly. Instead she tells Johnny’s moth- 
er how she rinses her own white 
silk. blouse in suds and lukewarm 
water and it irons like a handker- 
chief. 

The whole family would like to 
throw her out but don’t in hopes 
that one of these days she may buy 
Johnny something useful. An igno- 
ble attitude to be sure but they love 
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little Johnny and want him to have 
what he needs at whatever cost to 
their own pride. 

Lady Bountiful is also liable to 
bring around a burned butter- 
scotch pie which her own family 
can’t eat, or some moldy raisins 
which are perfectly good if you 
soak them, boil them and skim off 
the mold. All this can be very 
funny if you don’t happen to be the 
insulted recipient of her charity. 


Soci investigators are another 
affliction of the poor. Even when 
personally kind and sympathetic 
they work within a system devised 
to make public relief as humiliating 
and difficult as possible to get, and 
sufficiently inadequate so that any- 
one who can possibly survive by 
any other means does so. In case 
you have read articles telling how 
Americans are being demoralized 
by fat relief checks let me tell you 
about my friend Sue. 

Sue has four children. Her hus- 
band died last year and she went 
through the usual unpleasant pre- 
liminaries of answering dozens of 
questions put to her in a suspicious 
manner, being warned of the penal- 
ties for fraud and generally being 
made to feel as if she had commit- 
ted acrime. After that she received 
a fat relief check of slightly over 
thirty-two dollars a week to sup- 
port the five of them in a cold-water 
flat. This included rent, gas, lights, 
coal, food, clothing, in fact every- 
thing except medical expenses. 

Needless to say they wouldn’t 


_ have made out except for the kind- 


ness of a friend who cooked in a 
nearby rectory and brought them 
the left-over food quite often, and 
other friends who gave her a few 
dollars from time to time when her 
money gave out. 


The social investizator called on 
her always unexpectedly, in case 
she might be living riotously on the 
relief check, and usually succeeded 
in making her feel hunted and 
ashamed. Relief is indeed demoral- 
izing but for reasons other than 
those usually given. 


~ OMETIMES the poor have welcome 
visitors. One of these is the friend 
who addresses the Person of the 
poor man or woman, who knows 
Susie Smith or John Brown, not the 
Problem Susie or John. This sort 
of friend relieves their poverty so 
far as he can; when there is noth- 
ing he can do he regards their pov- 
erty without embarrassment as 
irrelevant to the relationship he 
maintains with them. This is the 
attitude of human love or benevo- 
lence, capable of all the joys and 
frailties contained in any natural 
relationship. 

Only one visitor can truly con- 
sole the suffering poor. That is he 
who comes in the name of Christ, 
seeking in each poor man Christ 
suffering, discovering in each, one 
loved by Christ. Such a man, poor 
in spirit himself, convinced of the 
supreme dominion of God over 
every life can bring the Gospel, 
literally “good news,” to the poor: 
that his suffering when he em- 
braces it is given a divine value and 
becomes the source of his deepest 
joy; that prayer and the sacraments 
are food for the life he endures; 
that his poverty is the weapon of 
violence put into his hands by God 
for the taking of heaven, for the 
working out of his salvation. This 
good news brought by one in whom 
Faith, Hope and Charity are alive 
is more acceptable to the poor than 
diamonds, sweeter than honey in 
his mouth. 
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OLD PARISHIONER 


It would be safer to add perhaps 
that nothing could be more foreign 
to such a spirit than the well-known 
pie-in-the-sky promised to the poor 
by pharisaical church-goers well-to- 
do themselves. Christ does not offer 
a spiritual sedative when He tells us 
to “take up our cross.” 

Those who bring the Gospel of 
Christ to the poor will also, so far 
as they are able, relieve their mate- 
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rial necessities, seeking at the same 
time to change our social order, at 
present geared to production for 
the profit of a few, into a society 
where production is first for neces- 
sities. Then will fraternity flourish. 
Then the poor man may by the 
work of his own hands eat the salt 
bread of justice, not that bitter 
bread nowadays falsely called the 
bread of charity. 


Old Parishtoner 


By Ear.t Byrp 


H.; prayers are fewer, now that he is old, 
And more for little things that he can keep: 

He who once stormed the Throne for power and gold, 
Now grateful for the simple gift of sleep. 


His prayers are shorter. . 


. Why the heedless quest? 


His cup is full, his balance overdrawn, 
He says his rosary and takes his rest, 
Now that the uproar of his youth is gone. 


And charge this gentle burglary to age, 

That while the twilight shadows dim the glare, 
The thieving years do softly disengage 

The spirit’s pattern from the mold of care. 


Fewer and shorter as the days go by: 
He waits beneath oblivion’s hovering wings, 
And sees the night approach with tranquil eye, 
And smiles and mis-remembers many things. 

















These Gods Were Not Enough 


By EpNA WALKER-MALCOSKEY 


Tus is the simple story of a Prot- 
estant to whom our Lord beckoned, 
and who went simply to Him—per- 
haps, I should say, He touched me 
with His infinite grace, and I went 
to Him as I might have gone to a 
bridegroom. I neither questioned 
nor wondered why. It is a very 
simple story to tell—lacking all the 
difficulties that simplicity usually 
engenders. At my home in Louisi- 
ana, I awakened one morning with 
an all but overwhelming feeling that 
I must have the blessing of a Catho- 
lic priest. There was a deep yearn- 
ing within me. It was pain, and I 
felt surely if I didn’t go at once, I 
should go mad. No other factor— 
no externals influenced me. 

It never occurred to me to do any- 
thing but go to the priest. It was 
an imperative, and I never dreamed 
of procrastination. Not by the 
flicker of an eyelash did he betray 
surprise or bewilderment or any 
emotion, but often in the days that 
followed I knew he had wondered 
what had impelled a Protestant girl 
to come to him “like a streak of 
lightning across a dark blue sky” 
as I have often been described. 

“Won’t you bless me, Father?” 
Iasked. Nothing more—only those 
few words. 


Quietly he answered: “Certainly, 
child.” 

I knelt before him and in the heat 
of the warm spring sunshine came 
his blessing and the light of God to 
me. As I arose, I realized the pain 
in my heart which had been a 
throbbing ache, had been stilled, 
and there was an inner peace with- 
in me. The days that followed were 
incredible, and I found myself 
walking to the priest’s house twice 
a week. It was the time of the 
spring blossoming in the far South. 
The scent of the giant white mag- 
nolias and the star jasmines filled 
the air—the sweep of the wide 
branches of the pink acacias blend- 
ed with the purple wistaria, and as 
the vista unfolded, one thought very 
often that surely it was in such a 
setting that Jesus walked along the 
warm shores of the Sea of Galilee. 

I can’t tell how it happened, but 
one day I found myself with a cate- 
chism in my hand, and the priest 
patiently telling me what I must 





“The heart has reasons the mind knows 
not of,” said Pascal. The accompanying 
article—strangely enough, a verification of 
Clare Boothe Luce’s in last month’s issue— 
describes the journey of a convert, Edna 
Walker-Malcoskey, who came to the Church 
by way of the heart. 
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know. Often, I listened quietly— 
but most of the time, there were 
importunate things to be told—and 
looking back, I am sure he thought 
I was learning nothing — though 
Jater he realized I had absorbed 
most of his teaching. It was only 
that my debonair manner was new 
to him, and he could not under- 
stand. 


Tus time came when I had to re- 
turn to the North. Father exhorted 
me: “Be careful! I want you to go 
to the nearest rectory when you 
arrive and tell whoever receives you 
what you have told me. This I did. 
Then I began my instruction anew. 
This became the time of the blos- 
soming of my faith—the seeds 
which ‘had been planted in the 
warmth of the hot southern earth, 
came to fruition, and we gathered 
them on the day of my Baptism, the 
Feast of the Assumption, 1951. 

Now, as I look back over the 
years I am amazed at the complete 
reversal of my code of values. My 
companions and I had the utmost 
contempt for dogmatic religion. We 
were the bright young things of the 
age of cynicism, of skepticism, and 
of liberalism. In our ignorance and 
in our innocence we were engulfed 
in a tide of evil, believing ourselves 
to be serving the highest purposes of 
life. (The propaganda that engulfed 
us came as the roar of breakers, 
flailing against a rock wall.) We 
were a confounded and confused 
generation. If political liberalism 
failed to ensnare us, we ran afoul in 
the astuteness of those plausible 
dialecticians who taught us that the 
humanities were above all dogma 
—all creed—all theology. It was 
diabolically clever, in that we were 
so flattered to be included in that 
brilliant galaxy. 
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Looking back to that mad hour of 
a still madder epoch, I remember 
with a sardonic smile, how we be- 
lieved ourselves the precursors of a 
newer age. We were comets, shoot- 
ing across dismal skies, to enlight- 
enment and advance. (The tenu- 
ous thread that had kept sacred cer- 
tain truths became warped and 
twisted.) The future was ours— 
only the “inalienable right to the 
pursuit of happiness” clung to our 
memories, and that stirring phrase, 
too, was manipulated and miscon- 
strued so as to become a slogan for 
our own hedonistic leanings. 


Anornzn bright shining phrase 
which captivated us was stolen 
(though most of us were blissfully 
unaware of it) from the teachings 
of Christ, the second of His two 
great commandments: “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” This, too, was 
to become subverted and perverted. 
Into the fields of our undeveloped 
minds were sown the seeds of a god- 
less religion that was ultimately to 
deny the very existence of God as 
the Supreme Being. It was subtle, 
mischievous, soul-destroying. This 
was a new kind of atheism that 
lulled our consciences into a sense 
of right, while we believed we alone 
understood the true significance of 
the immortal Sermon on the Mount. 
It so suited our purpose—our easy- 
going spiritual waywardness. “Doc- 
trinaire religion?” One would say, 
“How, too, too quaint!” 


T nese were the pre-atomic years, 
before ideas became obsolescent 
within the hour and ideals were 
crushed by the cynicism of the time. 
“Morality, ethics, religion? Why 
keep faith with old-fashioned and 
outworn dogma? Don’t you know,” 
one would be asked, “that Christ 
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was but a revolutionary and a man? 
Believe in him, if you must, but 
don’t make us smile by believing in 
all that twaddle of the Scriptures. 
Has there been anything to disprove 
that Jesus was only a man—inno- 
cent enough, perhaps, of the crime 
of which He was judged guilty, but 
only a man! Call it a miscarriage 
of justice if you will, but after two 
thousand years, can’t you see, they 
are no more than Aesopian fables?” 

“Sut’thern chile,” others mocked, 
“read Uncle Remus!” And on and 
on ad infinitum. But it all seemed 
so wonderful to us. They and we 
had captured the wings of the 
morning, and life was so perfect. 
We were enthralled, captives of our 
advanced thinking. How contemp- 
tuous we were of our stodgy elders 
—those poor, deluded dears who 
actually knelt in homage to God— 
who sat through long, tiresome ser- 
mons, observed the sacred ritual of 
the holy days. 


To all the foregoing I can but add 
that my greatest difficulty lay not 
in anything antecedent to my con- 
version. Even the great truths 
which seem to torture the minds of 
the intellectuals in their approach 
to Catholicism were as simple of 
acceptance as was the prattling 
child’s A.B.C.’s. My great problem 
was to grasp the fact that Faith 
was not enough—that I must know 
the true meaning and the signifi- 
cance of Revelation. To me, all 
that seemed superfluous. I had 
found my God in my own way, or 
rather in His, and I could not un- 
derstand why a rationale of Faith 
was obligatory before Baptism. To 
me, any argument about the basic 
beliefs that Christ Himself had 
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come to teach was incredible. And 
it will ever be. 

Under these circumstances nat- 
urally, my instruction did not fol- 
low the orthodox course. + While 
basically using the catechism, my 
instructor proceeded in a manner 
which gave me a_ tremendous 
knowledge of the great truths em- 
bodied in the Church, and with it, 
an ever-increasing yearning to 
know more and more. As the pano- 
rama of theology unfolds, I realize 
how short is one’s time upon this 
earth (there is so much to learn) 
but I persevere and try within the 
limited range of a limited intellect 
to absorb as much of our Lord’s 
words as possible. 

My instructor placed great em- 
phasis upon the significance of the 
Holy Eucharist and when I child- 
ishly almost screamed, “I know 
that,” and then blushingly added, 
“I mean as a child would,” Father 
merely smiled and said: “And that 
is enough.” More surprising than 
all else to me is my acceptance of 
the authority and discipline of the 
Church. Exaggeratedly non -con- 
formist by nature, I have never de- 
murred—not for one wavering in- 
stant. 

My baptismal day is still the 
bright golden chain that adorns my 
days and binds me to Him. It was 
the distilled fragrance of all the 
earth’s blossoming—the echo of the 
notes of all song—and .I truly felt 
as though our Lord and His Mother 
walked with me, and held my hand. 
I feel so very near to them. Now 
having partaken of that Body, 
“natus ex Maria Virgine” (born of 
the Virgin Mary), I shall love and 
cherish Mother and Child for all 
eternity. 














Tus season of the year is a par- 
ticularly appropriate time for tak- 
ing stock, adding up the assets, 
comparing these to the debits, mak- 
ing plans for a fresh start. Busi- 
nesses and government hire hun- 
dreds of men who work full time 
to do this for them. We, in finding 
out our particular curve on the 
moral graph, can at best go by a 
series of samplings, a number of 
small facts which added together 
seem to be representative of a gen- 
eral tendency. Each of us must do 
this for himself, but it is useful also 
to try to do it on a broader level, 
that of our country. 

Those who cry “Corruption” are 
having a heydey. Certainly the 
waves of exposées have left us 
punchdrunk and shaken in our 
self-esteem. On the international 
level we exalt a man who bids fair 
to be a minor Machiavelli, whose 
plea of reasonable self-interest 
seems to cover a determination to 
sweep away the moral covering with 
which diplomats mask their de- 
signs. We are now bargaining with 
dubious friends, over still more 
dubious allies. 

U.S. credit seems to have sunk 
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to an all time low as our interna- 
tional role has shifted from recon- 
struction to preparation for war. 
Our European friends don’t seem 
to believe that we have put as much 
energy into the pursuit of peace as 
to the establishment of a capitalistic 
world. 


Ox the national level, recent 
Washington scandals vie with the 
Kefauver . committee’s linking of 
nationwide crime with national 
politics and both vie with the unbe- 
lievable tale of narcotic addiction 
among adolescents for the honor of 
being the greatest shock to our 
“Puritan conscience.” On another 
level hundreds of young Americans 
are learning the devious paths of 
the “army game.” Because Uncle 
Sam foots the bill, all but the most 
rigid or fearful acquire another 
moral code. 





Sally Whelan Cassidy suggests a bit of 
stock-taking at this season of the year and 
asks some needling questions to spur us .on 
to assume our full civic responsibilities. 
Miss Cassidy plans to spend the summer in 
Europe and is now investigating rates on 
freighters to facilitate the trip. 
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Again, a national research agency 
has informed its sponsor that the 
average urban dweller is so indif- 
ferent to his neighbor’s welfare that 
old ladies, for example, could be 
beaten to death in a boarding house 
without anyone paying attention to 
their screams; that in case of an 
emergency no one can count on 
neighborly help. This is mirrored 
in the frequently heard justifica- 
tion, “It’s not my business,” or “I 
never interfere.” The result of this 
is an increasing isolation of the ur- 
ban dweller, an isolation that leads 
to seeking out the friendliness of 
the saloon. 


W: find evidences, too, of a return 
to a kind of primitive tribal way of 
thinking: “Anything goes as long 
as it doesn’t hurt my tribe.” If you 
substitute “friends” for “tribe” you 
can apply this to people who feel 
that cheating is legitimate particu- 


larly if it’s only picayune stealing 


from one of the larger corporations. 

This goes for breakage and dam- 
age to government property. It 
means that you can lie to the out- 
sider, lie about your skills and 
competence, lie about your back- 
ground as long as your “getting 
ahead” is not over the back of one 
of your friends. 

On a wider level this means that 
the building trade unions in protect- 
ing their inner group can take hous- 
ing out of the price range of the 
lower income group; it means that 
the members of the police force 
feel obliged to cover a dishonest 
cop; that it’s normal for the alder- 
man to do a favor for his friend. 

The alternative, adherence to 
strictly construed contract law 
seems hardly more human. Be- 


cause office people want to get out 
of the “you’ve got to be the boss’s 


eee 
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favorite” routine, they are trying to 
get unionized, but unionization 
brings with it a certain rigidity of 
structure, a series of petty rules 
which can act even as a kind of 
devisive force—the stenographer 
who doesn’t dare to lend her ma- 
chine to the file clerk because the 
office manager would be on her 
neck. 

This is one of the prices which 
have to be paid if unionization is 
to be able to do its rightful job of 
getting rid of favoritism, of injus- 
tice, of the insecurity of the office 
worker and the salesman. But the 
spirit of contract extends further. 
It creeps into personal relations. 
I'll be nice to you if you’re nice to 
me—I’ll keep my eight feet of floor 
space clean if you do... a kind of 
calculation of the return before a 
benevolent gesture is made. 

Another aspect of that calculat- 
ing mentality is the student or the 
business man figuring out where he 
can spend his leisure time “where 
it will do him the most good,” in- 
viting the likely men over for din- 
ner, cultivating the “right friend- 
ships.” 


0 N the other hand the tremendous 
assets must be counted. An increas- 
ing number of people who want 
their lives to count for eternity, who 
are looking for jobs where they can 
be of use. An increasing conscious- 
ness of dead-end jobs, of jobs which 
have little apostolic outlet has made 
many a young person rather 
choosey about his vocation, has 
caused many an older person to 
change jobs, often at considerable 
material cost. Our capacity for do- 
ing good has increased in another 
sense. More people are becoming 
competent. Are not only “willing” 
but “able.” These are considerable 
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assets to pile up against the more 
widely-known debits. 

Still, somehow, the positive head- 
way seems to be relatively slight. 
Somehow the positive seems well- 
nigh imperceptible. “More institu- 
tions are being built, perhaps a good 
sign, but where is the whispering of 
the Spirit? 

The Jeremiahs of our day tell us 
that things have to become worse 
before people will turn to God. 
They prophesy a dreary world of 
atomic destruction and wrecked 
churches. Some even hint at the 
need of bloody persecution to act 
as a kind of winnower of a Church 
become bloated with earthly im- 
portance. These grim people give 
one the impression that they have 
the executioner’s lists all made out, 
and that they are waiting for the 
evil day to come. Their solutions, 
if they bother to offer any, are often 
rather unrealistic or relatively 
meaningless to the TV public that 
we have become. 


Q +xske tell us we’ve never had it 
so good and point to the increasing 
percentage of Catholics in respon- 
sible government positions; to the 
brick and mortar accretions to 
every diocese. These want to play 
it the smart way. Get right in there 
in the smoke-filled rooms and get 
our cut. No funds for any group if 
our representatives are not in- 
cluded. Let’s make our national, 
state and local lobbies even more 
insistent, even more threatening 
with that pseudo-monolith, the 
Catholic vote. 

Still others tell us that cause for 
alarm is a thing of the past. Why, 
the Catholic is accepted in America 
today. He is in North Shore coun- 
try clubs, he has his home in West- 
chester, he trades on the Street, he 
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is on the State university campus. 
The burden of this tale seems to be 
assimilation, or “don’t rock the 
boat.” One is inclined to ask if the 
Catholic is distinguishable in any- 
thing from his neighbors either in 
his beliefs, his conduct, his desires, 
his hates. 

Surely neither Jeremiah, nor vote 
trading, nor assimilation is the 
Spirit’s answer. What then is the 
answer? To wait around for a 
divine message to be written in the 
sky for all to see, with a few tele- 
vised major miracles so that all may 
believe? 

Certainly concern is part of the 
answer. Certainly a bit of soul 
searching is in order. What have 
we done with our talents? The an- 
swer to this is not fully contained 
in ecclesiastical statistics. After all 
what do numbers signify? More 
graduates from Catholic high 
schools do not necessarily mean 
more active Christians; more con- 
verts need not mean more than the 
increase in mixed marriages; more 
buildings may mean simply more 
headaches for pastors to finance. 


Waar kind of an assessment is 
needed then? One thing in par- 
ticular comes to mind. The influ- 
ence for good of the Church. Now, 
none of us is qualified to ask for the 
balance in the treasury of Grace. 
But we can look around us and ask 
ourselves: what does the Church, 
what do Catholics in groups and as 
individuals stand for? With what 
are we identified? 

One invention is recent enough 
and yet established enough to give 
us a rough check of what I mean. 
Television is fast becoming the 
media of communication. What 
studies have been made of its poten- 
tialities, of its liabilities? What ef- 
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forts have been made to demand 
that at least some reasonable por- 
tion of time be devoted to programs 
having a positive effect, exploring 
serious issues, campaigning for re- 
sponsible citizenship, for neighbor- 
liness, for peace? 

Peace is another piece of litmus 
paper to tell us how effective we 
are. Have we not been identified 
with a demand for preventive war, 
with giving up all hope of negotia- 
tions? Have we discussed our war 
aims in Korea, our methods of war- 
fare, to anything like the extent de- 
manded of an institution so bound 
up with a concern for the common 
good? Are Catholics at all versed 
in the various points at stake in 
modern international issues? Have 
Catholics earned anything even 
close to the admiration which peo- 
ple have for the Quakers, for Dulles, 
for Bunche? In this vital area is 
our light shining before men? 


| « still other sensitive and obvious 
domains such as interracial justice 
and housing, are not Catholics rep- 
resented by pitifully small and piti- 
fully weak organizations, if they 
are represented at all? Are these 
organizations at all adequate, not 
in intention or good will, but in 
effectiveness commensurate with 
what any Negro or any person seek- 
ing decent housing should expect of 
a group which openly identifies it- 
self with justice and charity. Arch- 
bishop Ritter’s example is still the 
exception to the rule and effective 
Catholic action on housing is non- 
existent. 
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Is one of the reasons for this 
failure to bear witness before men 
in such important areas perhaps 
due to a lack of solidarity among 
Catholics? Is it because the Catho- 
lic graduate finds himself isolated 
and often lacks the initiative and 
the direction to do more than affili- 
ate himself with already existing 
and often ineffectual organizations? 
Is it because inquiries into the con- 
crete implications of justice remain 
buried in theological journals, and 
still worse, buried in theological 
language? 


, ee areas which I have men- 


.tioned, communications, peace, in- 


terracial relations, housing, are pri- 
marily areas of lay responsibility. 
This is our great weakness. As yet 
we have not been able to bring to- 
gether good will and talent with 
some sort of knowledge of each 
other and agreement as to broad 
objectives. 

Once lay inertia is overcome then 
the whole structure of the Church 
will be revivified, for the layman 
will demand of the priest the guid- 
ance and inspiration which he will 
need, and the priest will find the 
layman ready to relieve him of 
many of his time-consuming tasks. 

This is an immediate responsi- 
bility of ours. Now, today. If we 
do not meet our responsibility— 
whether our excuse be lack of lead- 
ership, fear of new tasks, incapacity 
to think of problems beyond parish 
boundaries, we will not give the tes- 
timony that only we can give; we 
will have buried our talents. 


JOPPA LIN, 











I, seems undoubtedly to be Mr. 
Churchill’s aim in this presumably 
final tenure of power of his long 
and historic life to leave to the 
world a legacy of peace—or at least 
to see the world again on the way 
of peace. As a war leader his fame 
is established for all time—indeed 
few people in history, especially 
when serving free and constitution- 
ally established social orders, have 
established more firmly in their 
own lifetime a right to a place 
among the immortals. 

(In parenthesis, one may note 
that there is a certain thrill for all 
of us, and in this case for English- 
men more than others, to feel that 
one is a contemporary of a man of 
this stamp. Sieyés’ famous com- 
ment when asked what he thought 
of the French Revolution, “I have 
lived,” can be capped by those who 
can say, “I lived with the elder Pitt, 
or with Lincoln”—or, as _ today, 
“with Churchill.”) 

But undoubtedly great as is 
Churchill’s record as a war leader, 
that phase of his life by no means 








From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


represents the whole man—nor, for 
that matter, will history be able to 
judge that war leadership as free 
from blame and devoid of responsi- 
bility for some of the most disas- 
trous decisions of history. The 
qualities of a great war leader usu- 
ally preclude the . statesmanlike 
qualities of the leader who can de- 
rive for the benefit of humanity the 
peaceful fruits of a just conflict. 


Tue full-blooded alliance with 
Communist Russia, for which 
Churchill, who knew his Bolsheviks 
better than most, was mainly re- 
sponsible; the immoral formula of 
“Unconditional Surrender” with all 
the misery which it brought upon 
Europe, for which Churchill cer- 
tainly fully shared the responsibil- 
ity; and the great betrayal of Yalta, 
into which Churchill may have been 
led against his real judgment— 











Senator Langer wired the Rector of Old 
North Church (Boston) to imitate Paul Re- 
vere and hang two warning lanterns in the 
belfry as Churchill neared our shores. 
Michael de la Bedoyere would make them 
lanterns of welcome for a peacemaker. 
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these were the work of a man who 
utterly believed at the time that 
wars can only be won on the prin- 
ciple that any means justifies the 
end of physical victory. 


S ucn lack of principle went well 
enough with the gruffly genial, ut- 
terly self-confident, ardently cou- 
rageous figure whose words and 
actions in the dark days both sym- 
bolized and created the grim and 
dedicated mood of Britain; but it 
has never really gone well with 
Churchill’s real mind. 

One of the most revealing pages 

in Churchill’s Memoirs, I think, is 
the one where he quotes one of his 
1942 memoranda to the Foreign 
Secretary and in it protests against 
the idea of the postwar world being 
ruled by Four Great Powers, of 
which two are Russia’and China. 
«“It would be a measureless disas- 
ter,” he wrote there, “if Russian 
barbarism overlaid the culture and 
independence of the ancient States 
of Europe. Hard as it is to say now, 
I trust that the European family 
may act unitedly as one under a 
Council of Europe. . . . Unhappily 
the war has prior claims on your 
attention and on mine.” The 
memorandum deserves to be read 
in its entirety if Churchill is to be 
understood. 

The truth is that Churchill, 
throughout his life, has possessed a 
broad and liberal vision—he began 
political life as a member of the 
Liberal party, of course, — and if 
that vision of a whole world work- 
ing together for secure peace and 
economic prosperity has always 
been realistically subject to the 
Churchillian sense that, not dreams 
merely, but stern action and a firm 
hold of effective authority are need- 
ed to shape progressive peace, we 
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of the year 1952 are not the people 
who can criticize such realism. 

The idealism which made him so 
convinced a supporter of the aims 
of the League of Nations was any- 
thing but inconsistent with the real- 
ism which caused him to stand al- 
most alone in warning the idealists 
of the dangers both of Bolshevism 
and Nazism, and in insisting on re- 
arming and standing up to the lat- 
ter when Germany threatened dan- 
ger. 

Equally, the realism which made 
him the champion of British re- 
sistance to the end, even when Brit- 
ain stood alone against Nazism, is 
not inconsistent today with his 
deepest desire to save, if may De, 
the world not only from a third war 
but also from a prolonged and wear- 
ing cold war which benefits no one 
and saps the strength of his own 
country especially. 


No doubt, because Churchill is 
conscious of all this, he must have 
felt with special bitterness the 
charge of warmonger which was 
hurled at him by less responsible 
Labor leaders and by the masses of 
Labor supporters during the Gen- 
eral Election—a charge which, it is 
thought, was in large measure re- 
sponsible for the drop in Tory sup- 
port between the beginning of the 
electoral campaign and voting day. 

However this be, there is no doubt 
that Churchill has gone out of his 
way since October to meet the feel- 
ings of the Opposition on matters 
of foreign policy, and the general 
impression which his policy gives 
is one of clearing the way for an 
eventual meeting of the Big Three 
to see whether it is possible to find 
a real modus vivendi between West 
and East. 

Were he able to achieve a suc- 
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cessful meeting, his public career 
would certainly end in a triumph 
that would cause even his war lead- 
ership to pale by comparison. 


I, such a hope entirely vain? Is 
it no more than an old man’s 
dream? Does so idealistic a line of 
foreign policy suggest that Church- 
illian realism has declined from the 
great days of 1940? 

The answer is surely easy, for at 
least it can be said that if any single 
man in the world can realize such a 
hope, then Churchill is the one man. 
In view of what is at stake, that 
fact alone makes it right that the 
attempt be made. In the nature of 
things, Churchill will not be at the 
center of the political stage very 
much longer—nor does there seem 
any sign that he is leaving the 
world a successor of the same cali- 
ber. It is a last chance, and it is 
necessary to the world that it 
should be taken. Nor can the pol- 
icy be written down as wholly 
idealistic. Idealism and realism 
often meet. The world thought 
Britain suicidally idealistic when 
she stood alone and refused to com- 
promise, but under Churchill’s 
leadership that idealism was the 
realism which saved the world 
from a_ generation of Hitler’s 
bawling away through the inter- 
national scene, backed by the mili- 
tary might of an undefeated Naz- 
ism. 

And today it is realism on 
Churchill’s part which makes him 
remember that Stalin himself, 


among the Bolsheviks, was able to 
adapt the Communist ideology to 
the needs of war, and consequently 
to confer successfully with Roose- 
velt and Churchill himself. It is, by 
the way, realism, too, which will 
make 


Churchill remember that 
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Stalin in the end played the politi- 
cal game a good deal more success- 
fully than the far more powerful 
Western Allies. If he confers with 
Stalin again, we need not imagine 
that he has forgotten the lessons of 
the war and postwar diplomacy. 

In view of these possibilities— 
for Mr. Churchill, though known to 
favor a meeting at the highest level, 
has up to the time of writing given 
no direct indication of his ultimate 
practical plans in international pol- 
icy—it is worth looking around and 
asking ourselves what are the 
chances of a useful meeting with 
Stalin. 


Fon Catholics especially the ques- 
tion is a hard one. We cannot dis- 
miss as just one of the ups and 
downs of world history the bitter 
persecution against truth which 
rages over a quarter of the globe, 
nor can we ever acquiesce in a 
general settlement which would 
consent to this state of affairs as 
final. Yet is it not vain to suppose 
that Moscow would ever consent, 
save at the point of the sword, to 
such interference within its own 
domains as could guarantee essen- 
tial human freedoms, and especial- 
ly freedom of religion under Com- 
munism? Nevertheless, it seems to 
me that the thoughtful Catholic is 
bound in the end to hold that the 
struggle against the moral evil of 
Communism is basically spiritual, 
not temporal. An indefinite pro- 
longation of an armed mutual de- 
fiance, with all the economic and 
social stresses which it implies, 
must, not less than a third war, 
strengthen the kind of unrest and 
sense of human helplessness that 
breeds irreligion. Whether that 
irreligion in its turn breeds: Com- 
munism or just pagan corruption 
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is a matter of secondary impor- 
tance. 

In other words, there is not real- 
ly very much to choose among the 
different political ways of dealing 
with Russian Communism, while, 
spiritually, there is at least as much 
to be said for coming to terms with 
an aggressive and persecuting Rus- 
sia as for refusing to come to terms 
with it, so long as those terms offer 
a reasonable guarantee of a peace 
and stability in which freedom 
can develop and create a climate 
for spiritual development in dem- 
ocratic society. 

It is this spiritual development, 
and. this spiritual development 
alone, which in the end can drive 
out the evil of Communism as a 
rush of clean air purifies the foul. 


Auowine this, then, we must ask 
ourselves whether the matters in 
dispute between East and West are 
of the kind that can be settled by 
mutual goodwill, and whether there 
is any hope of such goodwill being 
obtained. 

In answering the first question, 
it is well to remember that the dis- 
pute between East and West is not 
wholly due to Communism. Had 
Russia emerged from the war as a 
democracy or benevolent authori- 
tarian regime, Russia would almost 
certainly have felt obliged to try to 
fill the vacuum left by a destroyed 
Germany through seeking for pow- 
er over the countries between the 
Baltic, the Adriatic and the Black 
Sea. Nor could she have failed to 
claim equal rights over Germany, 
and sooner or later tension between 
the victors must have resulted. 

Similar causes of tension would 
have manifested themselves in the 
Far East. Communism has merely 
caused Russia to use these inevita- 


able sources of tension for world- 
conquering ideological ends and in 
doing this to seize and persecute 
countries over which she would 
have anyway claimed some right 
of protectorate. 

Truths like these (they are often 
forgotten in the heat of ideological 
quarrels) seem at first sight to 
make any settlement with Moscow 
more difficult than ever. But on the 
other hand if both sides are pre- 
pared to admit the existence of in- 
evitable causes of tension and dis- 
pute, then it may be possible to 
find ways and means of acknowl- 
edging legitimate claims and find- 
ing a settlement which is based on 
mutual recognition of the real sit- 
uation. 

As things are at present, the 
superimposed ideological conflict 
has forced both sides to suspect 
everything that is done and said 
by the other, and so make any set- 
tlement extremely difficult. 


Ouveusy, the greater problem by 
far is whether Moscow is prepared 
to drop the ideological conflict, and 
settle on the basis of the concrete 
strategic tensions which result from 
the war. The biggest difficulty 
against this seems to be the Com- 
munist gospel which proclaims the 
end of the Communist revolution 
to be the Communizing of the 
whole world. 

But we Catholics at least know 
that this aim is only quantitatively 
different from similar temporal 
crusades of the past. Rome wanted 
to dominate the world. So did 
Spain. So did France. So did Ger- 
many. They all failed, not merely 
because of defeat in war, but be- 
cause of internal weaknesses gen- 
erated in empires beyond human 
control. 
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Only a spiritual end can be all- 
embracing, because only a spiritual 
end can correspond to God’s design 
and will. Soviet Russia can never 
conquer the world for Communism. 
This being so, we should reckon, 
not on the Communist gospel, but 
on the real balance of interests be- 
tween the power of Moscow and 
the power of the free world. 

The rearmament of the West, 
coupled with its far greater eco- 
nomic and technical resources, is 
sufficient to prevent Soviet Russia 
from any practical expectation of 
world conquest, while the cost to 
Russia of maintaining a full ideo- 
logical conflict is sufficient to pre- 
vent Moscow from that internal 
economic and technical develop- 
ment to which it aspires and which 
it may legitimately seek. 


C scm as we are at the moment 
in the battle of propaganda and the 
growing difficulties of Germany, 
Far-Eastern war, and control of 
armaments, it seems quite hopeless 
to expect a lessening of the inter- 
national bad feeling. It is the job 
of the politicians of the second rank 
to carry on the quarrel as best they 
can from the positions in which 
they find themselves. Only states- 
men of the first rank with the au- 
thority and prestige to break the 
vicious circle of the rival political 
briefs can hope to see some sort 
of solid reason underneath all the 
folly of mutual recrimination and 
suspicion. 

We cannot doubt that as men 
both Stalin and Churchill are ca- 
pable of seeing reason and finding 
a course of common action which, 
however ideally unsatisfactory, is 
better for both than the present sit- 
uation. We cannot doubt this be- 
cause both have done this before. 
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Of America’s part in arriving at 
such a personal settlement, it is not 
for me to speak. But I have cer- 
tainly the greatest faith in the deep 
sense and realism of the American 
people, and I do not confuse, as 
some do, America’s determination 
to be strong with any stupid notion 
that the world can only breathe 
again after Soviet Russia is de- 
stroyed. 

Nor does a readiness for a settle- 
ment mean moral acquiescence in 
the conquests and crimes of Soviet 
Russia. But, short of the disaster 
of world war itself, these evils, I 
believe, can only slowly be over- 
come by 2 spiritual renaissance of 
the free world which will find spir- 
itual, rather than temporal, ways 
and means of helping Russia to a 
better way of policy. 


One of the great dangers of the 
modern world is entanglement in 
the infinitely complex technical ap- 
paratus of action, let alone the ab- 
surd all-embracing apparatus of 
propaganda. We Catholics should 
surely stand, as against this, for 
the initiative and active resources 
which only the human personality, 
made in God’s image, can give to 
our poor world. If so, it seems right 
for a Catholic to support a policy 
such as the one here discussed— 
the attempt to extricate the world 
from its machinery by an appeal to 
the persons who,could do so much 
to break, or at least loosen, the 
bands which hold us all imprisoned. 

It may be a last and a small 
chance, but it is surely worth tak- 
ing. If it be Mr. Churchill’s aim to 
work toward a meeting of the “Big 
Three,” then surely a Catholic will 
find it difficult not to give his sup- 
port to the plan, as well as his 
prayers. 

















Ix fifty years of movie-making, 
there has never been a picture like 
The Greatest Show on Earth. Cecil 
B. DeMille, who produced and di- 
rected this saga of the circus, has 
been associated almost exclusively 
with the Biblical or American his- 
torical scene so that The Greatest 
Show on Earth marks a kind of 
milestone for him as well. For 
some two hours and thirty-three 
minutes, DeMille spins a vivid, ir- 
resistible tale set in modern period 
against the background of the 
Ringling Brothers- Barnum and 
Bailey circus. 

Most of the actual personnel is 
there in the ring and, to vouch for 
the authenticity, no doubt, even 
John Ringling North himself plays 
a bit as a circus entrepreneur. But 
besides the fascinating non-fictional 
aspect of The Greatest Show on 
Earth, DeMille has tossed in a serv- 
iceable plot with enough complica- 
tions to command your attention 
in all three rings. By gliding back 
and forth between fact and fiction 
in this way, the canny DeMille sat- 
isfies everybody. 

The story half of the picture con- 
centrates on a quadrangular ro- 
mance set up something like this: 
the company’s top aerialist (Betty 
Hutton) loves the gruff, serious- 
minded manager (Charlton Heston) 
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who is adored at a discreet distance 
by another performer (Gloria Gra- 
hame). The plot gets snarled when 
a French trapeze artist (Cornel 
Wilde) joins the troupe and tries 
to extend his professional relation- 
ship to a more personal one with 
the comely Miss Hutton. 

Rather less tediously than you 
would imagine, the plot weaves all 
of these people—and a half-dozen 
or so other nice and not-so-nice 
types—in and out of each other’s 
lives so that The Greatest Show on 
Earth is not entirely dependent for 
its interest on the behind-the-scenes 
glimpses of a gigantic circus in 
operation. 

This, naturally, is not overlook- 
ing the fascinating life of circus 
personnel outside the ring — the 
smoothly-managed transportation 
of mountains of equipment from 
town to town, the raising of the big 
top, the air of imminent danger 
under the canvas, and, yes, the 
downright glamour of the whole 
business! 


Onrnen films like Freaks, Polly of 
the Circus, Chaplin’s The Circus, 
and Chad Hanna used the circus 
merely as a _ colorful backdrop 
against which to play out the drama 
concocted in front of it. But The 
Greatest Show on Earth does not 
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borrow its setting so lightly. It is 
as genuinely “circus” as cotton 
candy, clowns, and calliopes. 

Miss Hutton does remarkably 
well in a more subdued role than 
those with which she has been asso- 
ciated up to now. Also, Cornel 
Wilde, an actor who is usually only 
as good as the parts he is given, is 
well cast as the charming, gallant, 
mocking Frenchman. Charlton Hes- 
ton’s assignment, that of the grim- 
faced manager, is less flashy but 
he handles it expertly. To keep 
such a dour character from sound- 
ing like a stuffy disciplinarian is 
not always easy but Heston con- 
trives to keep a heart of gold beat- 
ing beneath his leather jacket. 

For the lighter moments, there 
are Gloria Grahame and Dorothy 
Lamour and, for a dash of mystery, 
James Stewart, in the white-face of 
a clown throughout, weaves his 
enigmatic way through the saw- 
dust. All of them make The Great- 
est Show on Earth the most daz- 
zling film of the year. 


| Samuel Goldwyn’s I] Want 
You. While not as ambitious a 
study of middle-class Americana 
as his The Best Years of Our Lives, 
still in all the same note of un- 
adorned realism is here. Irwin 
Shaw has set down in an intelli- 
gent screen play the reaction of an 
average family at the outbreak of 
Korean hostilities to the youngest 
son’s being called into service. The 
canvas is small but well-detailed— 
the boy’s older brother and his 
wife, his parents, and his long-time 
girl friend, a college student, whose 
father objects to the draftee as a 
prospective son-in-law. Employing 
only this handful of characters, J 
Want You looks sharply at a con- 
temporary problem which faces 
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thousands of American families in 
what passes for peace time. 

As those know who follow Mr. 
Shaw’s output as a playwright and 
novelist, he writes lean, wiry dia- 
logue and so the lines he supplies 
his actors, Dana Andrews, Farley 
Granger, Mildred Dunnock, Doro- 
thy McGuire, and Robert Keith, are 
not the watered-down chatter which 
too often replaces conversation on 
screen. 

I Want You may be a bit weak 
on plot. Too much is made of the 
undramatic central situation. But 
it listens well and has the advan- 
tage of sounding exactly like life. 
On the whole, it is an unflinching 
look at the current scene and for 
that, if nothing else, it deserves a 
high rating. Fortunately all of the 
actors perform as if they under- 
stood the polysyllabic words with 
which Mr. Shaw has provided them. 


A JAPANESE film, Rasho Mon, has 
of late been collecting one award 
after another both in Europe and 
here in America. Structurally, 
Rasho Mon is imaginatively con- 
ceived. A notorious bandit descends 
upon a husband and wife traveling 
through the woods. He ties the man 
to a tree and, in his sight, brutally 
assaults the wife. Later on, the 
husband is found slain. 

These basic facts are subsequent- 
ly related by four different people: 
the brigand himself, the wife, the 
dead husband’s spirit speaking 
through a medium, and a poor man 
who witnessed the whole affair 
while wandering in search of wood. 
Each of them sticks to the skeleton 
of the story but various discrepan- 
cies turn up in each narrative so 
that, in the end, we, the audience, 
have four varying accounts of a 
single event. Which is true? None, 
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actually, says the film, and, yet, all 
of them; truth, like beauty, is rela- 
tive; it is in the eye of the beholder. 

Rasho Mon is a remarkable film. 
Luminous outdoor photography 
with the sunshine shimmering be- 
tween the leaves, the electrifying 
movement of the camera through 
the woods, the startling close-ups 
of the actors’ faces give it a poetry 
found in only one other film of late, 
The River. Set in twelfth century 
Japan, Rasho Mon is a motion pic- 
ture not easily forgotten, one which 
acquires meaning and depth long 
after you have seen it. Its players 
are superbly directed by Akira 
Kurosawa who has created a daz- 
zling piece of cinema out of the 
simple material at hand. 


Deatn OF A SALESMAN is unques- 
tionably a_ beautifully polished 
production but, like A Streetcar 
Named Desire, I wonder why it had 
to be filmed at all. For Arthur Mil- 
ler’s gloomy account of Willy Lo- 
man, who wasted his whole life 
because of his false set of values, 
makes an agonizingly depressing 
two hours. The despair is piled on 
layer after layer — Willy’s mind 
strains ever nearer the snapping 
point. In flashbacks, the reasons 
for this breakdown are methodical- 
ly recorded: his panic that he has 
missed the golden ring whenever 
he recalls his brother’s glowing suc- 
cesses as a prospector; the disillu- 
sion in his favorite son, Biff; the 
loss of his job after thirty-five 
years. 

All of this is performed with 
somber intensity by a fine cast. 
Fredric March may, at times, be a 
trifle too mannered as the long- 
winded bluffer but it is still a 
stirring performance. Mildred Dun- 
nock, Cameron Mitchell, and How- 


ard Smith as Willy’s wife, his other 
son, and his old friend, are as effec- 
tive on film as ever they were on 
Broadway. 

Kevin McCarthy’s performance, I 
thought, starts out a bit too wide- 
eyed and self-consciously boyish, 
especially in the flashback se- 
quences, but once he gets out of 
high school, Mr. McCarthy tears 
your heart out as the confused, tor- 
mented young man who simply 
cannot live up to his father’s fanci- 
ful aspirations. 

For its faults, other than the 
monotonously pessimistic tone of 
the whole, Death of a Salesman 
suffers from overemphasis on Wil- 
ly’s mental deterioration. While he 
was hardly a model of mental sta- 
bility in the play, nevertheless it 
was ultimately despair which drove 
him to suicide. As it is now, with 
all his noisy nocturnal outbursts in 
that quiet Brooklyn neighborhood, 
the movie Willy would long before 
have been collected by the riot 
squad. 

Then, too, as in the play, I had 
the feeling that Willy Loman is not 
a figure for true tragedy. He is a 
small man, really, and a faintly un- 
pleasant one so that it is impossible 
to be very stirred when, at last, he 
is downed by circumstances. Ac- 
tually, the tragedy of Biff is much 
more touching since his defeat is 
rather less self-impelled. 


Tarsus RITTER, the comedienne 
who brightened up A Letter to 
Three Wives and All About Eve, is 
inching ever nearer the pedestal 
empty since the demise of Marie 
Dressler, and in her new film, The 
Model and the Marriage Broker, she 
is the real star despite the fact that 
Jeanne Crain and Scott Brady share 
top billing with her. In this one, 
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Miss Ritter is a kind of Mrs. Fixit 
whose interest in promoting ro- 
mances between lonely clients is 
not entirely a matter of the finances 
involved. 

Somehow or other, Miss Crain, 
an unattached young lovely, and 
Mr. Brady, an attractive lab techni- 
cian, are caught up in Miss Ritter’s 
marital web although, obviously, 
neither of them needs outside as- 
sistance. Through some rather 
contrived counterplotting, their 
budding romance runs rocky for a 
bit and even Miss Ritter seems 
about to scratch her name off the 
office door. In the last reel, though, 
things turn out just as expected 
with Miss Ritter apparently in line 
for a career of baby-sitting for her 
two favorite charges. 

Like its title, The Model and the 
Marriage Broker is far too long and 
its best sequences come along at 
the beginning when its enterprising 
heroine is manipulating some choice 
clients around like pieces of bric-a- 
brac. But once the main complica- 
tion sets in, the humor is parked on 
the doorstep and the plot sinks into 
a deep comfortable rut. 


ly December I recommended a 
minor comedy entitled Too Young 
to Kiss which I found attractive de- 
spite the idiocy of its plot. This 
month the same studio, MGM, has 
sent along another cotton puff called 
Just This Once which is the old 
business about the fast-spending 
young man about town and the ef- 
ficient lady lawyer who is hauled 
in to keep him on a strict budget. 
The anticipated romance comes 
off right on schedule even down to 
having the heroine’s other boy 
friend, something of a stuffed shirt 
as we used to say back in our draw- 
ing room comedy days, step out, 
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the remains of a blueberry pie splat- 
tered all over his head. Now while 
such a choice of details may have 
you glancing with some apprehen- 
sion at what comes next, I report 
that I enjoyed Just This Once with 
the same inexplicable abandon I 
lavished upon Too Young to Kiss. 

Peter Lawford and Janet Leigh 
impersonate the wastrel and the 
attorney and both of them, espe- 
cially Mr. Lawford, have such a 
casual, unconcerned air about what 
they’re doing that they manage to 
give rather beguiling performances. 
One reservation, though. For a 
dessert as fluffy as this, Just This 
Once is awfully long. Trimming it 
down by fifteen minutes or so would 
have sharpened up the whole thing, 
giving it tang and spice. 


As the year ended, television really 
grew up with the presentation of 
Amahl and the Night Visitors, an 
original forty-five-minute opera 
which Gian-Carlo Menotti wrote 
upon commission by NBC. From 
the very beginning there was a 
radiant sincerity about Menotti’s 
reverent account of a crippled peas- 
ant boy, Amahl, who is visited by 
the Three Kings on their way to 
find the Saviour. As the opera ends, 
Amahl has been miraculously healed 
and goes along with the Magi on 
their journey. With as artless a 
story as that, Menotti created tele- 
vision magic on Christmas Eve. 
As he has already demonstrated 
on the Broadway stage in The Me- 
dium and The Consul, Menotti pos- 
sesses a rare talent. But even in 
these earlier successes, he has never 
achieved this perfect combination 
of enchanting melody and inspiring 
libretto. As it was, Amahl and the 
Night Visitors rounded out another 
year of TV with one of the finest 
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presentations ever to come over the 
medium. It may be an annual 
event. 


Sex It Now is so much superior 
to anything being done regularly 
on television that, in less than 
four shows, it has already out- 
stripped most of its competitors in 
the way of interest, ingenuity, and 
imagination. Produced by Edward 
R. Murrow and Fred W. Friendly, 
the gentlemen responsible for the 
splendid series of historical records 
called1 Can Hear I! Now, See It 
Now demonstrates the true poten- 
tial of television. Up to now so 
much TV programing has consist- 
ed of broken-down vaudeville turns 
and fourth-rate British pictures 
that one despaired of ever seeing 
anything worthwhile. Suddenly Mr. 
Murrow came on the scene and the 
future looks positively promising. 

The general outline of See It Now 
is quite simple. The cameras pick 
up Mr. Murrow seated at a control 
desk in Studio 41 at CBS. He swings 
around in his chair and casually 
invites the audience to stay for the 
next half-hour while, with a turn 
of one of the dials controlling the 
four television screens in front of 
him, he focuses on assorted inci- 
dents which happened during the 
week.: 


A FEW Sundays back, Mr. Murrow 
had his usual varied selection. 
Among them, he tuned in on the 
tax-evasion hearings involving one 
T. Lamar Candle. Mr. Caudle’s re- 
plies to interrogation had _ the 
breathless tension of the Kefauver 
committee sessions and, when that 
bit was over, Mr. Murrow summed 
up the proceedings with some ap- 
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propriate comments that expressed 
with acid accuracy the general pub- 
lic reaction to the latest govern- 
ment scandals. 

Then Mr. Murrow switched down 
to Florida where he got an on-the- 
spot response from four or five 
newsmen on the probability of Mr. 
Truman’s running for re-election in 
1952. This forum was conducted 
informally with all the gentlemen 
in violently-patterned sport shirts 
giving their drily-humorous opin- 
ions on the question. 

P.S. The conclusion was pretty 
unanimous. Mr. Truman would 
run. 


F nov here we went up to M.LT. 
where a bewildering new electrical 
computer further undermined the 
notion of man’s superiority to the 
machine. This, too, was an on-the- 
spot interview and Mr. Murrow 
piped in a navy official in the Penta- 
gon who, by telephone, put a few 
questions to the machine. 

For the last, Mr. Murrow inte- 
grated films from Korea with his 
own commentary. He called this 
bit “Operation Mascot”. and showed 
how American GIs in Korea adopt 
native youngsters, sharing with 
them their rations and their affec- 
tions. Little of the “human side” 
of our fighting men gets into the 
papers and it was for Mr. Murrow 
to point up this rather heart- 
warming trait of the American 
character—the ingrained kindness 
of the hard-fighting man to kids 
amid the blistering rigors of war. 

What is so exceptional about See 
It Now is the way in which Mr. 
Murrow combined live action with 
film. Here, as I said, is the true 
potential of TV. 
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C wien AND CLEOPATRA; ANTONY AND 
CLEOPATRA.—“Much have I traveled in 
the realms of gold and many goodly 
states and kingdoms seen,” yet seldom 
have the gates of dreams been opened 
wider than when the Oliviers invited 
their audiences to Alexandria to meet 
its Queen as child and woman, and 
since Shaw and Shakespeare have been 
integrated so intelligently in these two 
productions, it seems proper to re- 
view them together. 

Both are played in heroic fashion 
nor is imagination bounded by three 
dimensional sets; Rome being suggest- 
ed by a broken series of Roman col- 
umns and Alexandria by pillars with 
Egyptian lintels on turntables, their 
departure or appearance heralded by 
marching legions or Eastern courtiers 
against a limitless blue sky. The 
Pharos and the Sphinx, however, are 
shown foresquare and most effective 
of all details, the Sphinx, on whose 
paws Cleopatra as a child first appears 
to Caesar, also marks the Monument 
in which the Queen takes refuge at the 
end when Antony, borne on his offi- 
cers’ shoulders is hauled up by the 
Queen’s women to die in Egypt’s arms. 
“Eternity lies on her lips,” said Eno- 
barbus. 

In the production of Caesar and 
Cleopatra with Sir Cedric Hardwicke 
and Lilli Palmer, the play opened on 
the scene with the Sphinx. The 
Oliviers retain the explanatory scene 
in the palace but it is saved from 
tedium by its exciting pace. As the 
Princess, Vivien Leigh is a delightful 
wide-eyed naughty child but lacks the 
sinister catlike suggestion of cruelty 

















that will always mark Lilli Palmer’s 
Egyptian as unique. 

Caesar is one of Olivier’s great parts. 
He has given his Julius a universal 
quality which reminded me strangely 
of Abe Lincoln—a man aged by the 
burden of great affairs; an expert in 
politics; as shrewdly gentle with hu- 
man foibles as adamant with national 
ones. His Caesar, playe® without too 
much thought for Shaw’s laughs but 
with the imperiousness of a patrician 
has a dryness that makes the wit take 
on a. semblance to Illinois. In any 
event, the Commentaries will now 
have for me a glow of humanity. 

It is perhaps not altogether surpris- 
ing to find that Shaw can stand with- 
out cringing, if humbly, beside Shake- 
speare. Shaw’s play has a dramatic 
sense of historical values in the con- 
trast of the man exhausted from his 
efforts to put the world in order, con- 
fronted by the girl who will try to up- 
set his cosmic order for herself. What 
a wonderful gift it would have been 
if Shakespeare had not turned his 
Julius Caesar into a study of treason 
and Brutus or if Thornton Wilder, in- 
stead of his epistolary novel, The Ides 
of March had tried a dramatic picture 
of Cleopatra in Caesar’s Rome. 

In the second tragedy, Olivier as 
Antony is completely a different man 
—as much so in soul as in body when 
Caesar’s sparse gray is changed into 
thick brown ‘hair and a short beard. 
As Plutarch has pointed out, Antony 
in Alexandria affected Eastern dress 
and he now wears a Bacchanalian 
leopard skin for his first entrance 
which is made most sapiently on a 
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litter where he is reclining with the 
Queen and where they have their only 
pure love scene—that is without a 
quarrel—except at his death. 

“I, that with my sword quartered 
the world,” is Antony’s self-descrip- 
tion, a gentleman adventurer whose 
mantle had no fringe of responsibili- 
ties. Antony’s good fellowship with 
Mars included Venus and Bacchus but 
his romance made world ripples— 
“realms and islands were as platters 
dropped from his pocket.” When his 
wife, Fulvia, dies he jilts the Queen 
of Egypt without a quiver and marries 
the sister of Octavius with a wink. 

His meeting with the Consuls is 
marked by uninhibited and careless 
Rotarian good humor. When his will- 
fulness turns his officers into traitors, 
he blames himself and forgives them 
as readily as he forgives the Queen for 
ruining him in the naval battle where 
she withdrew her galleys from the 
fight. But he ruined her, too. 

Miss Leigh’s tawny Queen is a long 
step in matfrity from the unruly child 
of Shaw. Her mastery of style and 
variety in voice and gesture give 
strength to one of the most thorough 
studies ever written of beauty’s wiles. 
But she is also superb in her pride. 
Nothing could better illustrate the 
divergence of character and the great- 
er force of Cleopatra as compared to 
Antony than the mess Antony makes 
of his suicide and the queenly perfec- 
tion of her own death. Truly, “a lass 
unparalleled.” 

The unity of the two plays lies not 
only in the central figure but in the 
strange sociological law that conquer- 
ors invariably assimilate the culture 
of the conquered and that the insid- 
ious poison of the East would inevi- 
tably weaken the austerity of Rome. 

First in the ranks of the excellent 
cast, we place Wilfrid Hyde White 
for his Britannus with Shaw and his 
Lepidus with Shakespeare. Both are 
rounded personalities played with 
humor and restraint: Britannus is es- 
pecially easy to overdo. Robert Help- 
mann of the Sadlers’ Wells Ballet is 
the Sicilian version of a modern in- 
terior decorator, a graceful rogue who 
makes a lovely swan dive from the 
Pharos, but as Octavius, he is an ef- 
feminate caricature of the first Augus- 
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tus. The idea of Octavius being a 
stuffed shirt is sound but not the ac- 
complishmert. 

Pat Nye as Ftatateeta is so grotesque 
and powerfui an Amazon as to justify 
the Roman sentinel’s worst qualms. 
Strong and blunt as Harry Andrews is 
as Enobarbus, Kent Smith’s Enobar- 
bus in the Cornell product outranks 
him and it seems strange now to re- 
member that Douglas Watson’s few 
lines as Eros should have brought him 
such instant recognition. The diction 
and playing of the large Olivier com- 
pany is all of the highest standard 
and these double productions prove 
the magical ability of Michael Ben- 
thall’s direction which was duly ad- 
mired here with the Theater Guild’s 
As You Like It. The sets by Roger 
Furse and costumes by Audrey Crud- 
das add to the general enchantment. 
Thank you, Sir Laurence and Lady 
Olivier!—At the Ziegfeld. 


Ss JuAN IN Hetui.—One of the 
greatest surprises in the theater has 
been the phenomenal success of the 
quartette of actors seated on stools 
who “read” part of Act IV of Shaw’s 
Man and Superman. Of course the 
quartette happens to be a pretty Big 
Four. It was Charles Laughton’s idea 
and he introduces the audience to the 
scene which is Hell and himself as the 
Devil. 

As a matter of fact the Shavian 
demesne in which the ensuing dis- 
cussion takes place is called “Hell” 
more in a literary than theological 
sense. The background for it all is 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni and a side- 
crack at Gounod is introduced in one 
of the first of the typical stage direc- 
tions. Sir Cedric Hardwicke is the 
Commandant’s~* Statue; Agnes Moore- 
head a most decorative Anna and 
Don Giovanni (Don Juan) is Charles 
Boyer. 

Shaw’s Don Juan is the idealist mis- 
led by women who discovers that he 
and the Devil can never agree and 
that his real goal is Heaven where the 
women are dowdy. The Statue, on the 
contrary, having mistaken conven- 


tions for morality, has come to seek 
relaxation in Hell where the Devil 
proves to be an unctious host. Arbi- 
trarily divided into two parts, Part I 
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is full of brilliant badinage, brilliantly 
spoken. I find myself a minority in 
finding Part II and Boyer’s eloquent 
but heavily accented speeches very 
long. 

This Don Juan lacks the terseness, 
the poetry and sound philosophy of 
Rostand’s but his and Shaw’s conclu- 
sions about Hell are very similar. 
“Nothing grows where the goat has 
browsed,” says Rostand’s Devil, “none 
who create are here.” Says Shaw: 
“Hell is the home of the unreal and 
the seekers of Happiness. To be in 
Hell is to drift; to be in Heaven is to 
steer.” Don Juan adds, “Hell is full 
of musical amateurs. Music is the 
brandy of the damned,” and for the 
Anglo-Saxons, “An Englishman thinks 
he is moral when he is only uncom- 
fortable.” 

That the public is so avid for good 
and witty prose, beautifully delivered, 
suggests the opportunity awaiting all 
playwrights with both a creative and 
literate skill. 


| JoEY.—With Rodgers’ captivat- 
ing music and John O’Hara’s ugly 
story, Pal Joey is very much like that 
tropical fruit of which the taste is as 
delicate as the smell is vile. The orig- 
inal production left a mixed and 
rather unpleasant memory but the re- 
vival has more to the credit side 
thanks to Harold Lang’s Joey, Miles 
White’s costumes, Oliver Smith’s sets 
and Robert Alton’s agitated and smart 
choreography. 

Behind all this is the sordid tale of 
a young heel battening on the weak- 
ness of an older woman who sets him 
up in a night club. No sentiment— 
other than disgust-—-is involved; the 
rich old sinner is very able to take 
care of herself and Joey is too busy 
taking care of himself to make any 
trouble for the pretty girl he meets 
outside the Pet Shop where they sing 
“I Could Write a Book.” There is one 
parody of night club ballet which, as 
danced by Helen Gallagher, is deliri- 
ously funny and the dream ballet of 
the supper club has both satire and 
charm. 

The understudy for Ethel Merman, 
Elaine Stritch, runs over from the 
Imperial Theater for one much ap- 
plauded song and Vivienne Segal 
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plays her old part of the despicable 
Chicago matron and sings her famous, 
“Bewitched, Bothered and _ Bewil- 
dered” with a grace that should have 
another lyric. Hart infused this one 
with a hard-boiled badness all the 
worse for the charming music. 

Harold Lang has always been a 
dynamic dancer. Now he proves he 
has as much vitality as an actor. His 
Joey may not have all the outer or 
lingual paraphernalia of toughness 
but his yellow soul is always sensed. 
He is the springboard of a very active 
show. There seems less than no ex- 
cuse for the girl with very little cos- 
tume-—even if she belonged in 1940, 
she should not be seen in 1952.—At 
the Broadhurst. 


Poa oF No Return.—How high up 
is an Upper-Upper? Paul Osborn’s 
play based on the novel by John P. 
Marquand about the shifting pattern 
of American society concentrates on 
the social current in spate in one sub- 
urban home where Charles Gray and 
his wife are wondering who will be 
the next vice president to be chosen 
for the Stuyvesant Bank. Gray, like 
a trans-oceanic pilot, has reached the 
critical moment of his career and is 
able to see the whole situation in 
sudden focus when he revisits after 
many years his native town of Clyde, 
Massachusetts. 

As a prime example of an ancient 
and conservative community, an emi- 
nent anthropologist has just published 
a study on Clyde in the light of a 
similar examination of a _ primitive 
commune in the South Pacific, sub- 
dividing the social classes in both 
communities in categories of Upper- 
Upper; Middle-Upper; Lower-Upper; 
Upper - Middle; Middle - Middle, etc., 
with stress on the difficulties encoun- 
tered in either hemisphere when pass- 
ing from one class to another. 

Charles had tried to step from Low- 
er-Upper as a boy in his romance with 
the Upper-Upper Mr. Lovell’s daugh- 
ter and, in a series of flash backs, the 
audience hilariously discovers the 
truth of the anthropological analogies. 
What should Charles do now—force 
his way up to the Upper-Upper top 
and join the Country Club? Or stay 
serene and independent where he is? 
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Point of No Return is an intimate 
and friendly picture of current life 
seen through kindly, humorous eyes 
and presented with imagination and 
expert skill. The first acting honors 
go to John Cromwell as Charles’ spec- 
ulative father. Henry Fonda as 
Charles is as disarmingly natural as 
ever and Leora Dana is perfect as 
Charles’ capable pretty suburban wife, 
devoted to her husband’s interests but 
determined to be a member of the 
Country Club. 

The anthropologist emerges as a 
real individual with Robert Ross, and 
Colin Keith-Johnston is very much the 
Upper-Upper Mr. Lovell whose daugh- 
ter, Patricia Smith, seems not quite so 
Upper. H. C. Potter’s direction has 
safely unified the treacherous flash 
backs with the action; Mielziner’s sets 
are as practical as delightful and 
Mainbocher created the costumes. The 
Pulitzer Prize Committee have at least 
one play for their consideration.—Al 
the Alvin. 


oo CoNSTANT WiFe.—After a long 
autumn of unmannerly comedies along 
has come Somerset Maugham’s suave- 
ly polite satire on the double stand- 
ard of morality, written in 1926 
when standards still were recognized. 
Played in a most delightfully decora- 
tive and formal drawing room (de- 
signed by Oenslager) the smart sure 
phrases act as decoying balm to ears 
blighted by lingual crudities or vul- 
gar banalities. 

Marriage held no sacramental place 
in the London of George V but as an 
institution it was respected and scan- 
dals were such very bad form that 
Dr. Middleton was properly grateful 
when his injured wife dramatically 
saved him from an ugly situation. 
Constance Middleton feels that she 
owes him that for the ten years of 
pure romance and ten more of affec- 
tionate affluence she has enjoyed and 
tells her outraged family that after all 
the wife of a rich man is really an 
economic parasite. 

Thereupon she takes a job, pays 
her husband a thousand pounds for 
a year’s board and announces that she 
is off to Italy for three months of 
romance herself—and that she won’t 
be alone. If marriage were simply a 
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matter of economics, she has a case. 

Mr. Maugham’s characters are wit- 
tily alive and their reactions, in spite 
of the wit, are thoroughly human in 
the hands of such an expert trio as 
Grace George and Brian Aherne as 
mother and husband of Constance who 
is Katharine Cornell. Playing with 
a warmth that gives a glow to 
Maugham’s cynicism, Miss Cornell has 
brought life to an era and a form of 
drama supposedly dead. In fact the 
interest that her Constance inspires 
carries over from the last curtain. Did 
her husband follow her? Did she turn 
back in Paris? As I recall having no 
such queries about Ethel Barrymore’s 
“metallic” Constance (quote from 
former review), the present interest 
must be added to the score of Miss 
Cornell’s and Guthrie McClintic’s pro- 
duction and excellent cast which in- 
cludes John Emery. Miss Cornell has 
a “hit” and it’s hard to believe that 
her charming Constance ever carries 
out her last threat.—At the National. 


| ee AND BEHOLD.—Twenty years ago 
when the Booth Theater was new, A. 
A. Milne wrote a play (The Truth 
about Blayds) about a nonagenarian 
Poet Laureate who died at the close of 
Act I. Acts II and III faltered about 
his coffin. John Patrick now kills off 
an invalid Nobel Prize winning au- 
thor at the fall of the first curtain and, 
although Mr. Alcott reappears as a 
ghost, the play never recovers from 
shock. Yet such is the bubbling qual- 
ity of the humor that the laughs im- 
pede the lines as much as the four 
ghosts at large clutter the action. 

The spectral influx is due to the fact 
that Mr. Alcott is not only a cynical 
old pragmatist but hostage to a des- 
potic digestion so that, cut off from 
fleshly pleasures while alive, he has 
taken care to provide a fund for the 
preservation of his house for his astral 
body. Then having signed his will 
and made a post-mortem date with 
his trustee, a young lawyer, Mr. Alcott 
eats his first solid meal for twenty 
years and dies. 

The real point of the play is that 
Mr. Alcott is doomed to watch the re- 
percussions of his own malign phi- 
losophy. That he finds his ghostly 
sanctum invaded by a variegated crew 
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of homeless spirits is Mr. Patrick’s 
embroidery but, while Noel Coward’s 
“blithe spirit” was eerie in gray make- 
up, these “haunts” assume normal 
color schemes: a pianist who contrib- 
utes incidental music; the cutest of 
Civil War brides and an Indian maid 
who for the last century has been 
making a basket for buffalo dung. 

An ambulatory ehorus, they wan- 
der and weave about the living actors 
gathering laughs, and although they 
seriously impair the bright expecta- 
tions of Act I, the audience is on their 
side. The interest of Act I is largely 
due to the playing of Leo G. Carroll 
whose Mr. Alcott is integrate with 
subtle comedy. Mr. Carroll’s eating of 
his first satisfying meal is a close-up 
of starved but fastidious joy. 

Now co-starred with Mr. Carroll is 
Lee Grant who deserves the accolade 
as the unusual little housemaid who 
cooks the fatal repast and absorbs the 
equally fatal philosophy. Jeffrey Lynn 
as the young doctor will from now on 
often be seen as leading man; Cloris 
Leachman is the murdered bride and 
Stewart Chaney has designed a libra- 
ry with definite allure——At the Booth. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


May, 1949 
SoutH Paciric.—Its popularity seems 
unabated.—At th ajestic. 
November, 1950 


AFFAIRS OF STATE.—Verneuil’s well- 
acted comedy, with June Havoc and 
Reginald Owen.-—At the Music Boz. 


December 


Catt Me Mapam.—A complete de- 
light, with Ethel Merman.—At the Im- 
perial. 


January, 1951 


Guys AND Dotis.—Damon Runyon 
characters in a most amusing show, 
except for a lack of costumes in the 
nightclub scenes.—At the Forty-sixth 
Street. 
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; FoR Love.—Not to be out of 
fashion this season The Fordham 
Theater unearthed Dryden’s tragedy 
of Cleopatra and Antony, written in 
1698, which has not been seen in New 
York since 1797 at the John Street 
Theater. The action takes place with- 
in Act V of Shakespeare’s drama and 
is the tug of war between West and 
East; between Antony’s Roman honor 
and his love for the Queen of Egypt. 

Dryden’s sonorous but not very 
imaginative pentameters were spoken 
by the students of Vaughan Deering 
with clarity and intelligence and Wil- 
liam Shust as Alexas showed unusual 
promise. Edgar L. Kolten directed 
the production in Fordham’s Theater 
in the Round where William Riva 
achieved an eastern atmosphere with 
the simple device of a filmy curtain 
with broad stripes over the stage. 

Dryden’s characters have neither 
the subtlety nor magnificence of 
Shakespeare’s but concentration on 
the lovers gives the play a dignified 
unity. “The World Well Lost” is the 
subtitle. The Fordham Theater is to 
be congratulated on a worthwhile and 
interesting production. 


May 


THE Kino anp I.—Tickets available 
in the Spring!—At the St. James. 


THE Moon Is Biue.—There is now 
a Chicago and a touring company of 
this smart comedy whose chief charm 
here is Barbara Bel Geddes with Don- 
ald Cook at his slyest. The action is 
moral but the dialogue suggests other- 
wise.—At the Henry Miller. 


. July 


Statac 17.—Really exciting drama 
of an airforce German prison camp 
with plenty of humor.—At the Forty- 
eighth Street. 


November 


Sarnt Joan.—Has moved to a larger 
theater at popular prices. A fine pro- 
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duction under Margaret Webster’s di- Tony Bavaar are newcomers but 
rection which has just one fault—Joan bound to stay. The dances by Agnes 
is never a saint.—At the Century. de Mille have dramatic importance; 
the sets and costumes are by Oliver 
REMAINS To Be SEEN.—Lindsay and Smith and Motley. It’s a good show 
Crouse offer a comedy-melodrama at the Shubert. 
about the girl vocalist of a jazz band 
and a janitor who is also a drummer. I Am a CamerA.—A strange play 
Mr. Lindsay takes part himself as the written by Van Druten from Christo- 
family lawyer. Fast and noisy.—Af pher Isherwood’s: stories of pre-war 
the Morosco. Berlin around a little English girl who 
has no conception of morality. Julie 
December Harris has made another triumph as 
Sally and William Prince is Isher- 
wood. Martin Brooks and Olga Fa- 
bian do stout work as two German 
Jews.—At the Empire. 


Top BANANA.—Silvers’ one-man mu- 
sical for, despite a large chorus and 
a number of stooges, the irresistible 
foolishness is all Silvers.—At the Win- 


ter Garden. Gic1.—Colette’s story has _ been 


Tre Fourrosrer.—Six scenes of dramatized by Anita Loos and con- 
married life by Jan de Hartog played Ce™@S the grandniece of a famous 
by Jessica Tandy and Hume Cronyn .@?ande Cocotte” who is training Gigi 
with much humor and tenderness. for S similar career but Gigi has a 
The best play for two yet produced different idea and, while yet a tom- 
even if Scene I shocks one’s sense of ~~ “tedn — sailor segs he oo 

: (iB e richest young man about town as 
privacy.—At the Barrymore. a husband. Produced with the metic- 
ulous finish of Gilbert Miller, Cathleen 


January, 1952 Nesbit is impeccable as Greataunt 


Paint Your Wacon.—The authors Alicia. Audrey Hepburn from London 
of Brigadoon have created a musical is an uninhibited Gigi and Michael 
about the Gold Rush of 1853 full of Evans is “Ton Ton.” Raymond Sovey 
lusty chorus and redolent of the pe- has designed the sets and an anony- 
riod. James Barton is very funny, and mous artist, the traveler curtains.— 
the young lovers Olga San Juan and Aft the Fulton. 














New Novels 


REVIEWED BY RILEY HUGHES 


Chosen Country. By John Dos Passos. 
Houghton Mifflin. $4.00. 
Technically, this novel is the equal 

of anything Mr. Dos Passos has done. 

It marks a return, after several abor- 

tive tracts on the American way, to 

the multi-layered technique of the au- 
thor’s famous trilogy, U.S. A. Readers 
interested in this technique and its 
derivation and departure from that of 

Joyce will find, by the way, a lucid 

and brilliant treatment of Dos Passos 

in Herbert Marshall McLuhan’s analy- 
sis of him in Fifty Years of the Ameri- 
can Novel, edited by Harold C. Gardi- 

ner, S.J. 

The author does not employ in 
Chosen Country the “camera eye” and 
“newsreel” devices of U. S. A., but he 
still runs his words together and calls 
upon biography, here of fictitious per- 
sons, to give the ring of history to his 
narrative. In the generations behind 
his hero, Jay Pignatelli, natural son 
of an American lawyer of Italian de- 
scent and of a woman of impregnable 
virtue from the first families of Ken- 
tucky, the author is enabled to work 
in a century of our history. Through 
elaborate and yet skillfully handled 
transitions he moves backward and 
forward in time and space to present 
a rich texture. 

Opposed to this richness is a fatu- 
ous reading of human motives and 
character. There are passages here 
of a ferocious obscenity and an alto- 
gether inordinate attention to the 
hoary theme of the unwilling celibate’s 
initiation into lust. We are asked to 
believe that the hero, after a consid- 











erohble experience in debauchery in 
the Europe of World War I, can re- 
turn to these shores once more, his 
mind and will untouched by the evil 
he has known, to propose with the 
bashfulness and mind-content of a 
Saturday Evening Post character for 
the hand of an American girl with 
whom years before he innocently ate 
ice cream. Ice cream, we are to ac- 
cept, instantaneously restores the 
American mind to its original inno- 
cence. 


Mister Johnson. By Joyce Cary. Harper. 
$3.00. 

One has been made aware, in the 
last few years, of an African school of 
British writers. To mention only the 
better known, Evelyn Waugh, Graham 
Greene, and Joyce Cary have all of 
them laid the scene of one or more 
novels or books of travel in Africa. 
As the Dark Continent more and more 
clearly succeeds India as the strategic 
center of empire, it will offer an in- 
creasingly greater body of material to 
literature. Colonial literature is likely 
to achieve its final, perhaps even its 
greatest, flowering there. 

Mister Johnson, originally published 
in England in 1939 and now receiving 
its first publication here, is a most 
sympathetic and understanding work. 
This book is unusual in that its focus 
is on the native people: its Africa is 
not the exile of bored or embittered 
Europeans but the morning-fresh home 
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of those born to be in it and of it. 
Englishmen are engaged here in carry- 
ing out, in modern, stream-lined fash- 
ion, the tradition of the white man’s 
burden. But for them “Africa is sim- 
ply a number of disconnected events 
which have no meaning” and they are 
good for nothing but trouble—“war, 
disease, or bad magic.” 

Johnson, a native clerk, lends a 
meaning, sometimes hilarious, some- 
times tragic, to all that happens under 
the African sun. He is both a folk hero 
and a symbol of what Africa has be- 
come under the advantages of Euro- 
pean civilization, when those advan- 
tages encompass everything but final 
political responsibility and power. In 
addition to the symbolic burden he 
carries, Johnson is intensely interest- 
ing on his own account. His good 
humor, his eagerness to please, and 
his childlike confidence and belief in 
his own boasts and lies create a se- 
ries of picaresque adventures. John- 
son is “full of gratitude to the whole 
world,” and his life, though tragic, is 
also romantic and glorious. 


The Farmers Hotel. By John O’Hara. 

Random House. $2.00. 

That this short novel of one hun- 
dred and fifty pages is dedicated to 
the memory of the late playwright 
Philip Barry is not without signifi- 
cance for its form. With its “single 
set,” its characters carefully provided 
with entrances and exits, and its 
sharp and economical dialogue it is 
a play in disguise. Perhaps with the 
warmth conveyed by human actors, 
the note of flat hopelessness would be 
relieved. As it stands, The Farmers 
Hotel conveys with exquisite skill a 
message of human futility. 

The action of the novel takes place 
during one snowy evening. The hotel 
is newly reopened to receive its first 
guests. These include a pair of mid- 
dle-aged lovers, a theatrical troupe, 
and a drunken truck driver. Mr. O’- 
Hara etches with a loving realism the 
content of the menu, the way people 
sit at a table and munch sandwiches, 
and other, accurately observed minuti- 
ae. It is his persuasion that the on- 
tologically good acts of his characters 
—their sitting down to table together 
in an accidental harmony of the mo- 
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ment—are morally good, as though 
they were virtuous acts flowing from 
the natures of virtuous people. In his 
small, tight universe there are only 
what he considers morally indifferent 
acts and then actions of unexplained, 
scarcely motivated evil which pre- 
cipitate tragedy and death. 


Tracy’s Tiger. By William Saroyan. 

Doubleday. $2.50. 

One of Mr. Saroyan’s characters 
once wrote a one-word novel, and the 
word was LOVE. When William 
Saroyan is in his most characteristic 
vein (and his two books preceding 
this one were querulous, embittered, 
and unloving) his work is but a many- 
worded extension of this key word. 
Tracy’s Tiger is a return, and on the 
whole a successful one, to the author’s 
earlier concern and his own special 
manner. 

Thomas Tracy is a _ determined, 
ruthlessly logical young man who 
knows that he is the world’s best cof- 
fee taster and that he loves Laura 
Luthy. Tracy is always accompanied 
by a black panther which only he can 
see and which he thinks of as a tiger. 
Tracy is led into error through eating 
chocolates and that causes trouble, for 
both Laura and Tracy land in Belle- 
vue under observation. A grim time 
follows for the police, what with that 
panther-tiger at large. But everything 
is solved on Fifth Avenue, at St. Pat- 
rick’s, in fact. At least Mr. Saroyan 
thinks everything is solved, for here 
is his final sentence: “That is the 
story of Thomas Tracy, Laura Luthy, 
and the tiger, which is love.” 


Lise Lillywhite. By Margery Sharp. 

Little, Brown. $3.00. 

Lise, youngest of the Lillywhites, 
has a divided heritage. Half-English, 
half-French, she was brought up in 
France. Tante Amelie (Aunt Amelia 
to the Somerset Lillywhites) decides 
that Lise, at eighteen, is ready for the 
conquest of England. The plan first 
calls for Lise’s marriage to the heir : 
of a Scots earl, but Lord Mull turns 
out to be quite stupid. 

Tante Amelie, nothing daunted, de- 
cides that a Polish count will do 
equally well, but just in time he is 
discovered to be a black marketeer, 
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perhaps a gangster. Lise, innocent 
and good and something of a terror 
with her copy-book maxims and mo- 
rality, solves everything herself in 
copy-book fashion. “One wants to be 
of use,” she says, and her solution, 
though not so brilliant as Tante 
Amelie would care to have it, is quite 
sound and useful. 

Of course the plot, engaging as it 
is, is nothing at all compared to Miss 
Sharp’s deft handling of it and of her 
characters. She extracts a high and 
delightful comedy from Lise’s inno- 
cence of social forms as it does battle 
with the relaxed and uncynical world- 
liness of the English Lillywhites. For 
Lise’s “image” is such that she brings 
out the best in people. “Had not,” 
her bachelor cousin Martin, half in 
love with her, considers, “men 
through the ages worshipped virginity 
wherever they found it?” Without in 
the least being mawkish or losing con- 
trol of her astringent wit, Margery 
Sharp adds another glowing portrait 
to her gallery of young women facing 
“life’s overtures.” 


The Young Visiters. By Daisy Ashford. 

Doubleday. $1.75. 

Daisy Ashford, now a grandmother, 
wrote her “novel” when she was nine 
years old. Now in an attractively il- 
lustrated second edition which pre- 
serves the original introduction by 
Sir James Barrie, it comprises ninety 
odd pages of unconventional spelling 
and some highly original “idears” 
about love and high life, as for ex- 
ample the royal ball “where the no- 
bility were whirling gaily roand the 
more searious peaple such as the 
prime minister and the admirals etc. 
were eating ices and talking passion- 
ately about the laws in a low under- 
tone.” 

“Mr. Salteena was an elderly man of 
42,” we read on the first page, “and 
was fond of asking peaple to stay with 
him.” Mr. Salteena, it soon turns out, 
is not a gentleman. He finds that his 
romantic progress with Ethel Monti- 
cue is hampered by his humble origin, 
and through a friend named Bernard 
Clark, Mr. Salteena arranges to take 
lessons in gentility, at the Crystal 
Palace, from the Earl of Clincham. 

Mr. Salteena’s supposition that the 
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Earl is of “the Blood royal” provokes 
the following exchange: “Lord Clinch- 
am waved a careless hand. A small 
portion flows in my veins he said but 
it does not worry me at all and after 
all he added piously at the Day of 
Judgmement what will be the odds. 
Mr. Salteena heaved a sigh. I was 
thinking of this world he said.” How 
Mr. Salteena achieves near-gentility 
and loses the heroine to Mr. Clark (the 
lucky pair are escorted up the aisle 
by “several clean altar boys’) only 
the author can fittingly convey. 


And Ride a Tiger. 
Putnam. $3.50. 
Mr. Robert Wilder, it should be 

acknowledged, is a master of hard- : 

boiled hokum. He has a flair for 
taking preposterous situations and, 
through the drive of well-turned dia- 
logue and the fast pacing of his nar- 
rative, making them seem momentarily 
plausible. He also combines ruthless 
sex realism with a slick-magazine ap- 
proach that gives the most sordid ma- 
terial a gloss of starry-eyed romanti- 
cism. The combination is a meretri- 

cious one, and it makes this novel a 

travesty on all moral and human val- 

ues and totally objectionable. 


The Duke’s Daughter. 
Thirkell. Knopf. $3.50. 
Mrs. Thirkell certainly deserves a 

vote of thanks for continuing, as she 

has done in several novels, the chron- 
icles of the shire of Barset so classi- 
cally begun by Anthony Trollope. 

Confirmed Trollopians cannot get 

enough of the master, and Mrs. 

Thirkell has been seeing to it that 

new generations of Pallisers and 

Grantleys offer themselves for the 

delight of readers. 

Nonetheless there has been a note 
of bitterness in recent Thirkell novels 
which it is hard to reconcile with 
Trollope or enjoyment. The Duke’s 
Daughter is positively splenetic; it is 
surely the most concentrated blast 
the late Labor government received. 
One reads that “1945 had finally 
broyght the Fall of England.” Again: 
“It sometimes happens even under the 
present government that Nature hav- 
ing begun the day in a thoroughly bad 
temper is getting over it by tea-time.” 


By Robert Wilder. 


By Angela 
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Or again: “the village idiot (who in 
spite of Them exists, we are glad to 
say) is as a rule usually good at direct- 
ing traffic.” 

Not only is the author engaged in 
fighting “Them”; she sets her char- 
acters to it. Even Mr. Adams, patron- 
ized in earlier novels for not being a 
gentleman, is against “This Lot.” We 
are asked to cry bitterly because the 
Duke and Duchess of Omnium are 
hoeing and weeding their drive. All 
this aside, and there is far too much 
of it this time, the mixture is as be- 
fore: three engagements to marry in 
twenty-four hours and then a fourth. 
Now that Mr. Churchill is once again 
in Downing Street we may hope that 
| Mrs. Thirkell will get back to her 
knitting. 


Children of the Archbishop. By Norman 
Collins. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 
$4.00. 

The “Archbishop” of Mr. Collins’ 
title, it should be pointed out, is the 
historic Anglican prelate in whose 
memory the Archbishop Bodkin Or- 
phan Hospital was named. Of his 
hundreds of children, the reader gets 
to know two very well: Sweetie and 
Ginger. Sweetie was left on the door- 
step of the Bodkin when she was a 
month old. She grows up to be a 
charming, if somewhat willful, young 
girl. For a time she is the ward of 
Dame Eleanor Pryke, the formidable 
dowager who is chairman of the 
Bodkin’s board of directors. Ginger 
Woods, a contemporary of Sweetie’s, 
is the cause, usually innocent, of the 
chief commotion at the Hospital. 

But the children serve mostly as 
background for the eccentric yet gen- 
erally kindly adults for whom the 
Bodkin is a career. Canon Mallow, a 
benign, absent-minded man, retires as 
Warden, to be succeeded by the book’s 
chief triumph, Dr. Samuel Trump. Dr. 
Trump, of the caterpiller eyebrows, 
is an efficiency expert, and if there 
is one place calculated to break the 
heart of an efficiency expert it is an 
orphanage, especially one run ineffi- 
ciently for three centuries. Dr. Trump 
is baffled and beaten, even by Swéetie 
and Ginger. 

And so the book jogs easily along 
for almost six hundred pages to re- 
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cord “the big untidy scribble of exist- 
ence” and to provide the final pattern 
for Sweetie, Dame Eleanor, and the 
others. Children of the Archbishop is a 
big, untidy novel, but there are many 
chuckles, both noisy and quiet, some 
easily seen-through suspense, and 
much pleasant sentiment. 


The Serpent-Wreathed Staff. By Alice 
Tisdale Hobart. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 
Mrs. Hobart, as her readers know 

by now, likes to block off, worry, and 
dispose of issues when she writes a 
novel. In her latest she investigates a 
controversial subject bristling with 
problems and _ ramifications. Just 
about every aspect of medicine at- 
tracting current notice is taken into 
account in these pages. Mrs. Hobart’s 
very thoroughness about the matter 
not only results in the airing of con- 
troversies, but it dictates an artificial 
balance in her choice of characters 
and situations. In short, however 
warmly ohne may agree with much of 
what she says, one could wish she 
had written a novel and not a tract 
in which to say it. 

Two main topics divide Mrs. Ho- 
bart’s characters from each other: 
the role of preventive medicine and 
that of health insurance. The Towne 
family occupy the center of her stage 
as Dr. Samuel Towne, the elder broth- 
er, and Dr. Allan Towne carry on in 
their father’s profession. Sam _ be- 
comes a society doctor; Allan, who 
has seen Army service in the East, 
comes back thoughtful and idealistic. 
Instead of going into partnership with 
his brother, Allan opens a kind of clin- 
ic, becomes a physician for a plant, 
and in an amazingly short time direc- 
tor of a hospital. 

The book closes wisely enough with 
the issues clearly drawn but nothing 
settled. It should be added that birth 
control and the use of contraceptives 
are given tacit though not blatant ap- 
proval. 


The Marcaboth Women. By Vina Del- 
mar. Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. 

One of the young women who mar- 
ries into the Marcaboth family tries 
to sum them up at a moment when she 
is feeling less resentful than usual. 
“They had wanted,” she decides, “to 
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stand for all the virtues and graces. 
They had wanted more than it was 
possible for a family to achieve. A 
single human working alone may actu- 
ally reach a kind of perfection, but 
an entire family group is a different 
thing. There will always be the son 
who marries a slut or the son who 
marries a girl from Silso Street.” 

In The Marcaboth Women there is 
more attention to the graces than the 
virtues. After a sufficiently humble 
beginning, the family has arrived at 
the eminence of Beverly Hills, Cal., 
and a certain sleekness. When Simon 
at fifty marries a girl of twenty there 
is family consternation, especially 
when she is revealed as both vulgar 
and unfaithful. But Ruby’s presence 
finds no foil in the other Marcaboths, 
for though she is cheap, they are 
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brittle and stand for nothing. Aside 
from a certain icy perfection in the 
telling, there is little in the book to 
recommend it. 


Once Over Lightly. By David Niven. 

Prentice-Hall. $2.75. 

This is more a series of gags in 
atrocious taste and of irrelevant anec- 
dotes than a novel. Mr. David Niven, 
a talented actor, and not without tal- 
ent as a writer, has apparently set 
down everything that occurred to him. 
The result is a kind of Wodehouse 
cum bawdry. The hijinks concern an 
English war hero who finds himself 
an escort to a dog on an advertising 
and publicity tour to the States. New 
York, Bermuda, and Hollywood are 
points of call. Utterly trivial and 
tasteless. 





Other New Books 


Italian Painting: The Renaissance. By 
Lionello Venturi and Rosabianca 
Skira- Venturi. Geneva-Paris-New 
York: Albert Skira. $17.50. 

This most recent addition to the 
notable series of Skira art books re- 
calls at once its immediate predeces- 
sor, Italian Painting of the Middle 
Ages. Both are superb presentations 
of their subjects; photography and 
format are of unique excellence and 
the art criticism with historical back- 
ground is of high quality. 

For many, however, particularly 
for thoughtful Catholics, the present 
volume will suffer in comparison with 
the first. Venturi, in his historical 
background, takes care to point out 
that there can be numerous species 
of authentic “perfection” among art- 
ists of genius; that the merits of a 
Giotto and a Piero della Francesca on 
the one hand and of let us say Correg- 
gio and Titian on the other, while so 
very different, may all be of the high- 
est order. The perfection of the artist, 





he tells us, is “relative to the artist’s 
individual genius and to the condi- 
tions of the culture of his day.” 

We grant that this is correct as far 
as it goes. What Mr. Venturi ignores 
is the vital circumstance that the con- 
ditions of the culture of various pe- 
riods in human history vary as greatly 
in their spiritual content and emphasis 
as in other respects, and that for those 
of us who believe that man’s sole ulti- 
mate goal is sanctity, such a consid- 
eration is of preponderant importance 
in judging the value of any work of 
the human spirit. 

Works of art may of course be eval- 
uated up to a certain point strictly 
within the framework of aesthetic 
laws, but their full importance cannot 
be arrived at without a consideration 
of their spiritual content or lack of 
same. We cannot then be quite as 
“catholic” as Lionello Venturi in his 
unqualified admiration for many of 
the artists of the High Renaissance, 
whose art has descended from that 
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predominant interest in the intangi- 
ble which characterized the period 
preceding it. 

The most important plates are as- 
suredly the eighteen reproductions 
from the Sistine ceiling. Their majesty 
and power dominate the entire vol- 
ume and renew our awe for the mighty 
artist and great Catholic soul who 
conceived and executed them. The 
genius of Michelangelo, something 
quite apart from that of all other art- 
ists, has perhaps never been as im- 
pressively conveyed as in these su- 
perb color-plates. 

The volume contains in all 105 re- 
productions from the works of twenty- 
three artists of the epoch. They have 
been specially photographed in full 
color by the direct color-separation 
process. 

M. Paur Bourne, 0O.C.S.O. 


Southern Parish. Vol. I: The Dynamics 
of a City Church. By Joseph H. 
Fichter, S.J. University of Chicago 
Press. 

This is a book of considerable im- 
portance both to the Church and to 
the field of sociology. It is important 
to the Church as tangible evidence of 
Catholic devotion to truth, of the 
Church being open to serious inquiry, 
to a healthy autocriticism. An analo- 
gous book, France Pays de Mission 
written by Abbé Godin, opened the 
way to a whole wave of reform in the 
Church in France. Godin’s book met 
with criticism because it opened up 
the question of the failure of the 
Church in the evangelization of the 
proletarian world, but it was read 
thoughtfully, its lesson was learned. 

Father Fichter’s book also does a 
service to sociology in opening up a 
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whole new area of inquiry. The Cath- 
olic Church, its people and its institu- 
tions, is perhaps the largest unex- 
plored area in the field. The book is 
a pioneer in this respect. One cannot 
expect finesse of pioneers and Father 
Fichter does seem to confuse a study 
of institutions with a study of fre- 
quency. 

For an “insider” it is amazing how 
little insight is given into the internal 
dynamics of the parish. The approach 
is via the external, the quantitative 
and may have been chosen because of 
the pioneering character of the book. 
Perhaps Father Fichter thought that 
this was as much honesty, as much 
self-scrutiny as the traffic would bear. 
Certainly the reception given his book 
by the Southern parish involved does 
much to justify his prudence. 

Lastly, it is worth pointing out that 
although this is a parish in the South, 
and although the question of inter- 
racial relations is one of the thorniest 
for the Southern Catholic, this prob- 
lem is all but excluded from consid- 
eration. Some readers, too, might not 
feel happy about the restriction of the 
parish to practicing Catholics. Some 
might feel dubious about a question- 
naire on the Catholic mind of the 
parish which equates such questions 
as mercy killing and the Catholic’s 
civic responsibility to vote. 

The Southern Parish seems doomed 
to be an isolated pioneer. This is un- 
fortunate for several reasons. The 
Church needs looking at by people 
other than Blanshard. This pioneer 
may need some correcting, some fill- 
ing out, some complementary work. 
But it is an important first book in a 
long neglected field. 

SaLty WHELAN CassIpy. 
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